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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
DO THE DEAD TAKE THOUGHT FOR THE 
DEAD TO LOVE THEM? 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 








When thou art lying lonely in thy grave, 
0 Friend of mine, to whom my love is given! 
If I am left as lonely here below 
As you will be with angels up in heaven; 
Will you still love me, although sundered wide? 
Will you still know your longing is for me? 
Will you remember days we lived below, 
Days I would not give for eternity? 
If we loved each the other overmuch, 
Will God erase it from our memory there? 
Will he so make the whole, vast future time 
Worthless to us, barren and bleak and bare? 
Nay, I will not believe that God could be 
Ever so cruel to us or unkind; 
Therefore I think that where soe’er we are, 
Parted, together—love will ever bind 
Still soul to soul together as below, 
E’en if we linger waiting in our graves, 
Some sweeter influence will surround the spot, 
Consciousness in the very grass that waves. 
So neither life nor death can frighten me, 
I shall still have thee all my own for aye, 
Shall love thee with the same old, wistful love 
And make a heaven of thee where’er I stray . 
oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


“a WOMAN’S LOAD.” 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 





Land of youth’s longing dreams where Beauty reigns, 

And old Romance broods in the opulent air; 

While marble forms hold Woman’s matchless grace, 

And wayside shrines give pale Madonnas place, 

Mid garlanding vines, beneath your splendid skies, 

Men lift their lighter loads—thus Chivalry dies— 

While up Carrara steeps they daily climb, 

Or some rude paths pursue till vesper chime, 

Leaving the weightier for “a woman's load!” 

But in no other land is thus bestowed 

Life’s harder lot? more anxious freight of care, 

Crushing the heart, though white hands show no 
stains’ 

Of sorrow, pain and anguish, everywhere, | 

The heavier burdens still are hers to bear. 

—Keokuk, Ia. 














HERBERT SPENCER ON “THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s article under this 
title, in the August Popular Science Monthly, 
deserves careful reading by all who are in- 
terested in the social position of women. 
The main thought of the essay—or of that 
part relating to women — is not altogether 
new, but it is worked out with the ingenuity, 
the clearness, and the wide grasp of facts 
so characteristic of this eminent writer. 
The general proposition that a coudition of 
war is unfavorable to the social equality of 
Woman, and a condition of peace favorable 
to it, has been often pointed out. Some of 
the reasons he assigns for this: as, the great- 
er sympathy between the sexes in propor- 
tion as their employments are similar; the 
equalization of numbers between the sexes 
time of peace; the close connexion be- 
tween the despotism of war and the despot- 
ism of the household; have been pointed 
out in these very columns. But no one has 
worked out the details of the argument so 
clearly and thoroughly as Mr. Spencer; and 
though he may have strained a point here 
and there in his applications, yet his funda- 
mental principles are impregnable. Indus- 
‘rialism clearly benefits Woman, while what 
he calls a “militant” condition degrades her. 
“It is manifest that the mass of women have 
harder luts where militant organization and 
activity prevail, than they have where there 
'S Industria] organization and activity.” 

And he boldly follows this beyond the 
Comparison between harbarism and civiliza- 





tion, and applies it without fear to those na- 
tions which claim to be most enlightened. 
He shows by multitudes of instances, among 
African and native American tribes, that in 
proportion as the men are occupied in war, 
more labor falls upon the women. Among 
the peaceful Chinnook Indians, on the other 
hand, ‘‘who live upon fish and roots, which 
the women are equally expert with the men 
in procuring, the former have a rank and 
influence very rarely found among Indians.” 
But he finds a similar distinction between 
Germany and France, on the one side, where 
society is largely based upon a state of war; 
and England and the United States, where 
the predominant habits are industrial. Ac- 
cording to Legouvé, Napoleon I. said to the 
Council of State, that a husband should have 
absolute dominion over a wife (‘‘Un mari 
doit avoir un empire absolu sur les actions de 
sa femme’); and De Ségur said of that period 
that ‘‘the habit of fighting filled men witha 
kind of contempt and asperity, which made 
them often forget the regard they owed to 
weakness; and the warlike traditions of 
Germany have had the same effect. ‘‘Social 
sustentation has to be carried on; and neces- 
sarily, the more males are drafted off for 
military service, the more females must be 
called on to fill their places as workers. 
Hence the extent to which, in Germany, wo- 
men are occupied in rough, out-of-door 
tasks—digging, wheeling, carrying burdens; 
hence the extent to which, in France, heavy 
field operations are shared in by women.” 
This he contrasts with the less laborious du- 
ties assigned to women in England and 
America. 

I wish that Mr. Spencer would, at some 
time, bring to bear his great power of mar- 
shalling facts upon the next step in advance; 
—to show how industrial activity helps the 
equality of Woman by the introduction of 
machinery. Just as Carlyle defines it as the 
result of gunpowder to make ‘all men alike 
tall,” so every step in machinery substitutes 
skill for strength, and the pliant finger for 
the muscular one. This tendency is limited 
by the stern properties of iron and steel, and 
it is not apparent that it will ever do more 
than equalize the position of the sexes; but 
the progress of women in mechanical indus- 
tries, as shown by the United States census, 
proves that in this country, at least, indus- 
trial progress is carrying still farther the in- 
ferences of Mr. Spencer. T, W. i. 

———— eo —-—_— 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


Mr. E. H. King, the able war-correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal, sketches vividly 
the country through which he passed on the 
way through Germany to the scene of ac- 
tion:— 

“The panoramic view of Germany which 
one gets as he glides through it during one 
whole day, on his way to Munich from the 
French frontier, leaves an impression which 
is not pleasant, upon the mind. The coun- 
try seems to bein an abnormal condition. 
Everywhere, at every smallest and large 
railway station, the clank of sabres, the jin- 
gle of spurs salutes the ear; and the bowing 
and posturing of the officers afflict the eye. 
To a stranger, it looks as if the whole land 
were in a state of siege. The chief of the 
station wears jack boots anda red cap; the 
employes are all in military uniforms; the 
officers and soldiers are innumerable. Where 
are the men in the fields and in the factories 
—the men who form the real force and glo- 
ry of a country? One looks for them in 
vain. The factories do not appear, except 
in the largest towns: the women struggle 
painfully in the fields, while the men are 
away in garrison. Will this never change? 
There seems little prospect of it at present. 
The women bear their burdens uncomplain- 
ingly, but it looks to an outside observer 
very much as if they were carrying the 
whole absurd aud unnatural military system 
on their backs, and asif, without them, Ger- 
many would have but a very brief existence 
as a military power. 

“At Strasbourg the Prussians continue to 
pile up fortifications, aud that is about all. 
They have done comparatively little to em- 
bellish the city; they enjoy tearing down 
better than building up. Over the Rhine at 
Kehl, more fortifications; the helmeted men 
marching in the roadways, or silently prac- 
ticing with artillery by the side of fortress- 
es, or making packhorses of themselves, 
carrying forage and clothing. It seems as 
if Prussia were everywhere, now-a-days; in 
Baden the spiked helmet 1s seen, in Wur- 
temburg it starts up suddenly upon one from 
the midst of the moss-grown villages, and is 
the only thing one meets with in the latter 
country, unless it be some of the villainous- 
ly ugly modern architecture of Stuttgart, 
which reminds one of the prisons. The 
villages, which are generally in the vicinity 
of some picturesque hill, on which the in- 
dustrious peasantry have dug terraces, 
where they yearly cultivate the vine, are 
wonderfully quaint; the church often seems 
to be leading a procession of grave, squat- 
sided, blinking, shambling houses through 
the fields, in the same monstrously impres- 
sive manner in which a Wurtemburg gan- 
der leads the geese afield. There are so 
many of these Villages, with the church 
leading off on the comico-solemn march, 





that I cannot refrain from considering the 
ludicrous comparison very just. 

“The towns are very numerous, and it 
seems as if the many inhabitants must find 
it rather hard work to find that living which 
the geese so actively search for. The 
strength of the country is drained away into 
the armies, and the weak only are left to de- 
velop the soil. In Bavaria it is the same. 
Men strut in uniform, but alas! there are 
not many of them in the fields. Among the 
laborers who kneel before the wayside cross- 
es at evening, after the day's work is done, 
only a very small number are men. The 
women, bare-limbed and bronze-browed, lift 
their hands and pray forthe absent—for the 
absent who ought to stay at home and sup- 
port them.” 

Does not a picture like this fitly illustrate 
the senselessness of the suggestion (1 cannot 
call it argument), that women’s votes might 
lightly plunge a nation into war, since the 
burden of it would fall only upon their hus- 
bands, fathers and sons,. inasmuch as wo- 
men cannot fight? There are, alas! battles 
behind battles; and those who wage these 
hidden contests are betrayed neither by wav- 
ing plumes, nor glittering epaulets, nor 
glint of steel. No martial music heralds 
their movements, or quickens their steps, 
which lag rather to keep time to the slow 
beating of their heavily-burdened hearts. 
There is, for them, no excitement of onset, 
no flush of victory; but a dull, daily lifting 
of the burden which another should share. 
It is not for them even to fall, with the halo 
of glory around their brows; they face the 
harder fate—to live, bereft. 

And who are they, who know so little how 
to gauge human suffering, that they tell us 
that, in the penalties of war, these women 
have no part? Mary F. EastMan. 

Tewksbury, Mass, 


— > 
OUGHT WOMEN TO VOTE ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION: 


For more than two hundred years active 
hostilities have been going on almost contin- 
ually between the white settlers of this coun- 
try and the Indians. It is admitted by all 
that these hostilities are the result of gross 
mismanagement and systematic injustice 
upon the part of the whe nico. The worst 
consequences of this demoralizing policy 
falls upon our women. Yet they have no 
voice in shaping or amending this policy. 
That they were the victims a hundred years 
ago is evidenced by the correspondence of 
the New York World describing the recent 
Centennial anniversary of the murder of 
Jane McCrea, celebrated at Fort Edward, 
which has called forth many family legends 
among descendants of her relatives. At 
least one of these stories may be of general 
interest :— 

When it was known that Burgoyne’s 
hordes were to come down the valley, Gen. 
Trotter of Albany obtained a detachment of 
troops to fetch his sister (Mrs, Catherine 
Jones) from the Fort Edward neighborhood. 
This lady was one of the relations with 
whom Jane McCrea visited, and was already 
married to a relative of Jane McCrea’s lover. 
Mrs. Jones, being British in sentiment, was 
not in sympathy with her own family, but 
her extreme peril closed the breach for the 
time being. Her husband and brother-in- 
law were away in the English army, and 
she was left helpless in the line of undis- 
criminating savages. Gen. Trotter found 
her with an infant a few days old, and the 
Indians close upon them. Every effort was 
made to induce Jane McCrea to accept this 
escort to Albany, but she, depending upon 
her lover’s plans for her, decidedly refused 
it, and remained with some neighbors, the 
MecNeils, until she should see or hear from 
him. 

An aged negro servant also refused to 
come with the family. He could not feel 
that life was worth having, away from the 
old place, and argued that he could hide, 
or, if discovered, that the Indians would 
take him for one of themselves, With the 
foe close upon him Gen. Trotter had no 
time to spare. He took quick possession of 
those he had come to seek and started back. 
As soon as the party were sufficiently out of 
immediate danger to, draw breath, Mrs. 
Jones asked for her baby, when, to every 
one’s unspeakable horror, they discovered 
that the child had been left behind. In the 
confusion of departure one had thought 
another had it. Gen. Trotter called for vol- 
unteers, and returned with a few picked 
men. To their surprise they found the In- 
dians withdrawing, firing the barns and 
sheds as they went. Approaching cautious- 
ly across the doorway of the house, they saw 
the negro lying there, hacked to pieces by 
the knives of the savages, and able only to 
make one feeble gesture towards an inner 
room. There, peacefully asleep in its cra- 
dle, lay the infant for whom he had given 
his life. 

It was concluded that the Indians had 
heard the approach of the soldiers, and 
been frightened off without discovering 
what the treasure was that the old man 
guarded so obstinately. The name of this 
faithful servant is not preserved in our fam- 
ily, though it inay be known to the Joneses. 
But named or nameless, the old darkey is 
surely of those who wear the hero’s crown. 

In the American relatives of Jane McCrea 





her murder created or fostered a spirit of 
intense bitterness. Her brother James, of 
whom our family knew most, is said never 
to have been able to bear the mention of her 
name. Those less near told the story with 
reluctance, It seemed to be a peculiar ag- 
gravation of the case that she had not allow. 
ed herself to be brought back to Albany. 
Sometimes this feeling would break out tn 
impatience, and the old people would end 
their thrilling narrative with, “She might 
have been safe enough if she had listened to 
reason.” And then, in softer mood, they 
would tell how beautiful she was when they 
bade her good-by to go on this fatal visit to 
the north, of which none of them approved. 
They would always dwell with particular 
admiration on the exquisiteness of her hand 
and arm, more revealed by the style of those 
days than they are at present. 

he loyalty of Mrs. Catherine Jones was 
deeply resented. Her own brothers and 
sisters dropped all connection with her. At 
last the years had taken all the cotempora- 
ries of the py except my great grand- 
mother, who lived nearly a century. In 
this extreme old age she was visited by a 
descendant of this rejected sister, whose 
family after the war became Canadians. The 
young man knew about as much of us as 
we did of them, and desired to trace rela- 
tionships, and particularly to meet this in- 
teresting relic of a past age. But to the 
mortification and amusement of us all, old 
grandmother yo ony | refused to see 
him. ‘‘What does that Tory want here?” 
she said, and coaxing was useless, She was 
quite hurt because her daughter was so un- 
patriotic as to keep the gentleman to dinner. 

Surely this patriotic old grandmother of 
ours might have been trusted with the ballot 
by her revolutionary kinsmen. But the 
massacre of women by the savage Indians, 
besotted and brutalized by civilized rum 
and whiskey and armed with civilized rifles, 
has gone on ever since that carly day. 

Here is the account of a woman’s heroic 
fight and horrible fate as described by an 
eye witness in the Milwaukee (Wis.) Senti- 
nel, which occurred less than a month ago: 

Drapwoop, July 23. 

A wagon drawn by two yoke of oxen and 
carrying two men and a woman, with their 
effects, left Deadwood Monday morning 
destined for Bismarck. They camped on 
Centennial Prairie on Monday night and on 
Tuesday night passed through Crook City. 
An eye-witness, who was cutting hay with- 
in a quarter of a mile, tells how it occurred. 

He says that hearing a succession of rapid 
shots fired over the bluff from where he was 
mowing, he got up on a high timbered ele- 
vation, and saw about twenty Indians en- 
gaged in a fight with two men and a woman 
who occupied the ox train, The men de- 
fended themselves gallantly against the 
great odds. They were well armed, and 
fought as only men fight for their lives, 
The Indians, instead of coming up in a body, 
broke in every direction and surrounded the 
wagon, keeping up a constant trail of bul- 
lets upon the poor unfortunates. Three of 
the oxen were the first to fall. Waggomen, 
the owner of the outfit and the husband of 
the a A next was shot through the head. 
Mrs. Waggomen seized her husband’s re- 
volver and discharged the contents among 
the Indians, who were now close upon the 
wagon. After she had emptied the weapon 
she flung it full in the face of a burly sav- 
age who was reaching over the wagon to 
grasp her. He reeled back, but others took 
his place. 

Mr. Tyner, the other man, was quickly 
hushed, and there remained but the lady to 
deal with. The Indians had since the be 
ginning of the conflict been careful not to 
injure her, and their bullets were directed 
chiefly towards the two men. The poor 
woman, knowing her probable fate, fought 
like a tigress, oer a | an empty gun and 
striking right and left, but to no avail. 
She was finally overpowered and brought 
to the ground, but the woman fought so 
hard that they procured some bent stakes 
which were in the wagon and staked the 
limbs and body of the poor woman firmly 
to the ground, After they had accomplish- 
ed their horrible deed, they took her scalp 
and horribly mutilated her around the 
breast, and then despatched her. The 
shrieks of the woman could be heard dis- 
tinctly where my informant was lodged, 
powerless to help and almost dead with fear. 
When the savages began sacking the wag- 
on they observed the witness of their cruel- 
ty standing on the bluff, and two of them 
started in pursuit. He, however, made 
good time, and succeeded in reaching Crook, 
about nine miles off, without falling into 
their clutches. 

Soon after the massacre, the Bismarck 
stage rolled by the fatal spot. There were 
no Indians in sight, and the passengers were 
horrified at seeing the sight before them. 
Both of the two men had been scalped and 
their ears and noses cut off. The woman 
was a multilated, her brains being 
scattered all over the ground. The bodies 
of the poor unfortunates were taken to 
Crook and there interred. They belonged 
to Brainerd, Minn., and had come into the 
Hills early this spring, made their little 
stake and were on their way home when the 
fatal accident befell them. 

Some will say that the votes of women 
would not prevent these horrors. How do 
they know that? Certainly the system could 
not be made worse. But let no one believe 
that the women of America would sanction 
the sale of whiskey and rifies to Indians. 





We know better. H. B. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lapy Burperr-Covrrs has given $1000 
to the suffering soldiers of the Turkish army. 
Now, that other thousand for the Russians 
ought to be forthcoming. 

Mus. Devensux Biake, of New York, 
is speaking on Woman Suffrage to large au 
diences in that State, and is making a can 
vass of Dutchess County, N. Y. 

Miss CARo.ink Fiske, of Waltham, who 
died recently, has left all her property to the 
town, consisting mainly of a valuable lot of 
land on Main Street, and the ancient dwell 
ing thereon. 

Harriet MARtTINeAU, having left a col 
lection of pictures, they have been sold in 
London, and brought about $6000. A land 
scape by George Moreland, 1792, brought 
the highest price—$1750, 

CLARA Louise KELLOGG owns a place at 
New Hartford, Connecticut, and passes her 
summers there. Every evening she sings 
in her parlors, and a motley audience gath 
ers under her windows for a free concert. 


Miss Anice P. Goopwin, of Foanklin, N. 
H., has been secured as principal in the la 
dies’ department of the Olivet College, in 
place of Miss Storke, resigned, and Miss 0. 
Kirkland, of the class of 1876, as assistant 
teacher. 


Miss Freverica Perry, of the firm of 
Perry & Martin, Attorneys and Counselors 
at-Law, Chicago, has just returned from a 
three-weeks’ visit in Coldwater, Michigan. 
Miss Martin expects to pass the coming 
month in Jamestown, N. Y. 


Mrs. Emity Huntrineron Minusr, of 
Chicago, is visiting the East. er lecture, 
addressed particularly to ‘‘Mothers,” formed 
one of the attractions of the “‘Chatauqua 
Assembly.’" Western women may congrat- 
ulate themselves upon their representative. 


Mus. R. J. ANpRews, Charles City, Floyd 
Co., Iowa, obtained a large number of 
names to petitions to the legislature, last 
winter, asking the franchise for Woman. 
Over five hundred were obtained in Charles 
City, the signatures being cheerfully given. 


ward Lane, the Orientalist, receives from 
the British Gevernment a pension of $500; 
the three Misses Defoe get $375, and Miss 
Martha Chartes Somerville, the daughter 
and biographer of Mary Somerville, is grant 
ed $500. 

Mrs. P. D. Ricuarps, of West Medford, 
is the inventor of the ‘‘Field Portfolio,” of 
which Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, 
are the manufacturers. The invention 
seems to cover a long-desired want of tour- 
ists; and those who love to gather and pre- 
serve leaves and flowers will find the Field 
Portfolio an article of great value to them. 

Mrs. Dr. Parrerson and Mrs. Dr. Burr, 
of Astoria, Oregon, have each an extensive 
practice. In the same city Mrs. SreAnNs 
keeps a music store and circulating library, 
and the usual quota of ladies are engaged in 
millinery and dress-making establishments, 
in restaurants, fruit stores, and the like, and 
Mrs ARRIGONI sustains a first-class board- 
ing house. 


Mrs. Pers has obtained a decree from 
the Supreme Court of Washington territory, 
against the steamer, ‘‘City of Panama,” for 
$15,000 damages. It will be remembered 
that on the first trial of this cause in the 
court below, the plaintiff got a decree of 
$5000 in her favor, with which she was dis- 
satisfied. She was injured some months ago 
by falling through the steamer’s hatch way. 


EvizasetTH Moore, of New York, sued 
for a divorce from Austin D. Moore. They 
had been divorced before, about two ycars 
ago, and subsequently remarried. The 
court refused Mrs. Moore’s request, this 
time, for the reason that the former decree 
forbad the defendant to marry again, and 
the second marriage was therefore void. As 
the libelant was not a wife, she could not be 
divorced. 


ANNA Boy_e, the fourteen-year-old act- 
ress whom Grace Greenwood, Mary Clem- 
mer, and Donn Piatt have been extolling to 
the world, acted ‘‘Juliet” with the support 
of an excellent company in Booth’s theater, 
Monday night, and apparently with asingu- 
lar success. Her special fitness for the role 
chosen is the coincidence of age with Sbhaks- 
peare’s “Juliet,” and in the earlier scenes 
her ingenuous earnestness well interpreted 
the character; but she retains her child-na- 
ture throughout, and does not express the 
Italian girl’s swift development of woman- 
hood. But though Miss Boyle has not re- 








called the wonderful triumph of Fanny 
Kemble’s début in that character, she seems 
to have convinced every one that she has 
genius and a future. 


Mrs. ANASTASIA LANE, the widow of Ed- 
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THAT CLERK. 


“Only think of it! A clerk! A saleswo- 
man!” 

“It seems to me I'd haye worked my fin- 
gers to the bone in some other way, before I 
would have come to that,” said Lizzie Doyle, 
going to the mirror and re-adjusting a twen- 
ty-dollar hat. 

“So would I. 
do?” 

‘At least, she might have made herself a 
little less public. If there's anything I de- 
spise, it is these saleswomen!” 

“So do I. How much better it would 
have been to have gone into dress-making, 
or millinery, or something of that sort. But 
to stand behind a counter like a man!” 

“Papa always did like those Stanleys,” 
said Lizzie Doyle, petulantly. 

“Yes, we all liked them well enough until 
Mr. Stanley failed, didn’t we?” 

“No, not I, for one. Laura was always 
too independent in her notions. Don’t you 
remember how hard she studied at school? 
It does seem as if she foresaw her father’s 
failure.” 

“I wonder she didn’t try for some better 
position then. She is surely capable of be- 
ing something better than a shop-girl.” 

“Oh, I believe papa intends to promote 
her when Mr. Jobley goes West. She will 
then take Mr. Jobley’s place as junior book- 
keeper. Think of that for a woman!” 

‘That would be better than selling goods. 
I don’t see how she can do that with her 
refined tastes. Why don’t she give lessons, 
I wonder? It might not bring her in quite 
so much money, but it would be a deal 
nicer.” 

“Yes; and then we could recognize her,” 
said Lizzie Doyle. 

“That’s what I was coming to,” was the 
quick reply of her companion, a small, sal- 
low-faced girl, elaborately trimmed and 
flounced. ‘‘How are we to treat her now? 
We have been great friends, you know— 
that is, when she was in our set,” she added, 
seeing Lizzie’s brow darken. 

“T'll tell you how I shall treat her,” re- 
sponded Lizzie, slowly drawing on a pair 
of perfumed, three-button kid gloves; ‘‘pre- 
cisely as 1 treat all of papa’s clerks. And 
I should like to see any of them presume!” 

“Oh, but Laura won’t presume! You 
needn’t be afraid of that; she’s too proud.” 

“She must be,” said Lizzie, sneeringly, 
“to take that position! I shall not notice 
her.” 

“But how can you help it when you go 
to the store or to church? She sits so near 
to us, you know.” 

“Of course she'll give up that pew. She 
can’t afford that.” 

‘‘That’s precisely what she does not mean 
to do. I heard her say that the family must 
economize somewhere else and keep the pew. 
Her mother is hard of hearing, and could 
not enjoy the service further back. The 
children, too, must go to church. That is 
the last thing, she said, one ought to give 
up. I heard her say this to your father last 
Sunday.” 

‘‘How provoking!” said Lizzie, impatient- 
ly. ‘She will be always in our faces. But 
Ishall have nothing todo withher. I know 
what it’s for, the artful minx!—it’s to keep 
near us. She knowsshe has got into papa’s 
good graces; and Al, too, admires her. I 
don’t see what there is, though, to admire. 
She’s very plain.” 

‘Laura is no beauty,” was the reply ‘‘but 
I don’t think she’s so very plain. She cer- 
tainly has lowered herself, though, by going 
into a store.” And thereupon the two girls 
went out for their walk. 

It was near twilight of that same day 
when Laura Stanley walked briskly home 
and entered the neat, two-story house to 
which her mother had lately removed such 
of her household effects as had been spared 
by the auctioneer. ‘ 

“This is really pleasant,” she said, sinking 
into a chair that had been drawn near to the 
glowing grate. ‘‘I had no idea, mother, that 
you would so soon make the house so home- 
like and comfortable.” 

“Are you tired, my dear?” asked her 
mother, a pretty, refined-looking woman, as 
she helped her daughter to take off her 
cloak and hat. 

‘Rather, but I like the business; and it’s 
a fine place for the study of character,” she 
added, with a curl of the lip which her 
mother noticed. 

“I wish you had chosen something else, 
my dear. I was sure your feelings would 
be hurt.” 

“I don’t wish so, said Laura, briskly. 
“There is nothing else that would have 
brought a salary at once, and as for my feel- 
ings, it doesn’t hurt me a bit to find out the 
hollowness of society. I used to wonder 
what certain persons would be to me if I 
were not the rich Harvey Stanley’s daugh- 
ter, and now I know. It’s a knowledge 
worth gaining.” 

“Do you meet many persons you are ac- 
quainted with?” asked her mother, busying 
herself in getting the tea. 

“O yes! and its amusing when they come 
upon me suddenly. ‘Oh!—it’s—really!—is 
this Miss Stanley?’ And sometimes up go 
the eye-glasses! Then I feel—well, as if I 

should like to freeze somebody, if I could, 
for a minute. 

“Others see me and make believe they are 


But then, what could she 





examining goods; so absorbed are they that 
they go clear by me without looking up, 
and pass out in the same way. But such 
slights don’t trouble me. 1 find out how 
much true friendship is worth, and who, 
out of all the seeming ladies I have been in 
the habit of meeting, are true, and who are 
false.” 

“Then you meet some who are true?” 

“Yes indeed! Judge Agate’s wife, who 
always seemed to me so proud and distant, 
came to me with a glowing face, and fairly 
congratulated me. She did it like a lady, 
too, and like a friend. There was nothing 
patronizing about her. And there were sev- 
eral others to whom I know my position 
makes no difference. They prize me for 
whatI am. Yet what a price to pay for 
learning the value of true friendship!” add- 
ed Laura, with a deep sigh. 

“I met Aggie Doyle to-day, and she 
wouldn’t speak to me,” said Alice, Laura’s 
sister, who had come into the room and 
overheard the last remark. ‘‘Why should 
she not speak to me, I wonder?” 

‘Because your sister is a clerk in her fa- 
ther’s store,” said Laura, somewhat bitterly. 

‘‘That’s no reason why she should treat 
me so,” the child replied. 

“Of course it is not; nor is it any reason 
why Lizzie, her eldest sister, should utterly 
ignore me. I always liked her so much, too. 
But to-day she came into the store and pass- 
ed me with such a sweeping glance, after I 
had prepared a smile and a welcome for 
her. Mr. Doyle has been so kind since 
papa’s death, that I looked for better treat- 
ment from Lizzie. ‘That, I confess, has 
wounded me; and I shall have to meet her 
so often! 

“But never mind. I must remember my 
place,” she added, rather bitterly. ‘I have 
to work for my living now — but I will be 
proud of it! Good-by, old life of lazy ease! 
Good-by, old worthess friends! Your cold- 
ness cannot hurt the real me; it is only the 
worthless young lady of fashion who feels 
it, and she is slowly departing this life.” 

So saying she sat down gaily to the tea- 
table, and soon forgot all about the toil and 
the slights of the day. 

‘Have you filled out all your invitations?” 
asked Lizzie’s eldest brother, one of the 
firm of Doyle & Co., some days after the 
preceding conversation took place. 

Lizzie was arranging a hundred or more 
tiny, cream-colored envelopes, which she 
tied together with some pretty, bright-hued 
ribbon. 

“I believe so,” she replied, with a smile. 
“IT have asked every young lady of my ac- 
quaintance, and I think our party will be 
the finest of the season—if papa will only 
have the carpets taken up in the west rooms 
and the floor chalked. Rutger will do them 
for fifty dollars, and you have no idea how 
beautifully he works!” 

“I think father will not refuse you that,” 
her brother replied. “I'll speak to him 
about it.” 

“Oh, thank you, Al! Then I’m sure he 
will have it done. I have asked him for so 
many things that I was almost afraid to ask 
for more.” 

‘‘By-the-way, have you invited Miss Lau- 
ra Stanley?” her brother asked, as he was 
going out, 

“Of course not!” said Lizzie, with assured 
emphasis. 

“Of course not? And pray why not?” he 
asked, standing still. 

‘Why, Al, what an idea! She wouldn’t 
expect it. Our shop-girl!—father’s clerk! 
I wouldn’t have her for the world!” 

“Then if you are sure she wouldn’t come, 
you might have sent her an invitation out 
of compliment,” her brother replied. 

“IT don’t consider her an acquaintance,” 
said Lizzie, loftily; and Al walked out of 
the room with an abrupt shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Presently her father came in. 

“Lizzie,” he said, ‘‘I particularly wish 
you to send a note of invitation to Miss 
Laura Stanley.” 

‘Papa, you don’t mean it!” cxclaimed 
Lizzie chagrined. 

‘Indeed I do mean it. What, slight the 
daughter of one of our most cherished 
friends, because she has come down in the 
world in amoney point of view! I should 
despise myself for it.” 

‘‘But papa, she won’t come,” said Lizzie. 

‘“‘Never mind whether she will come or 
not. Write an invitation. I will take it to 
her.” 

Lizzie sat down, pale and angry, to write 
the note. After all her boasting of having 
“cut the Stanleys,” it was very hard to be 
obliged to invite Laura. Her cheeks grew 
hot, as she indited the polite little missive, 
while she remembered the many times she 
had openly ignored her to whom it was ad- 
dressed. She would have disobeyed had 
she dared—would even have withheld the 
note after it was written, had her father 
not stood by to take it himself. It was in- 
deed humiliating. 

Later, her brother Al came to her. 

“T should like an invitation, Lizzie, for a 
young lady of my acquaintance,” he said, 
in a quiet voice. 

‘*Who is she?” 

“The young lady whom I have asked to 
be my wife,” he said, smiling. 

“O Al, of course you shall have it! 
to have a sister then? I’m so glad! 
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is her name? Is she in the city? Will she 
be sure to come? I'm sure I can’t think of 
anybody!” And then she paused, puzzled 
at his shrewd smile. 

‘Do I know her?” she asked. 

‘You used to,” he answered. 
Laura Stanley.” 

“O Al!” 

She sank down, covering her face with 
her hands. 

‘I was afraid she might feel the slight so 
keenly,” he said, softly, ‘‘that I hurried 
matters a little. So you need not be afraid 
now that she will not come. Will you not 
prepare an invitation?” 

“T have. Papa has carried it to her. 
But oh, Al, a clerk!” 

“A noble woman,” said her brother, 
‘‘who dares face the sneeers of ‘her set,’ 
and take an honest position for the sake of 
those who are dependent upon her, rather 
than whine about her former dignity, and 
live upon charity! I wish there were more 
like her.” 

So Lizzie was forced, for once in her iife, 
to eat humble pie.— Youth's Companion. 
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SENATOR PRATT’S TEMPTATION. 


“Itis Miss 





It was late in the fall of 1835, that having 
collected for the different mercantile firms 
in Cincinnati about $2,000, I was sent on 
horseback by the Lawrenceburg road to de- 
liver to the severai parties interested the 
money so collected. As I was passing the 
branch bank, then recently established, on 
the morning of my departure, the cashier 
hailed me and brought out some bundles of 
bank-bills folded up, and stowed them away 
in my saddle-bags, and handed me letters to 
the banks to whom the packages were to be 
delivered. 

He stunned me by saying they amounted 
to $20,000. 

There was a moment, a supreme and crit- 
ical one, when the voice of the tempter pen- 
etrated my ear. 

It was when I reached the crown of those 
imperious hills that overlook the Ohio River 
when approaching Lawrenceburg from the 
interior. 

This noble stream was the great artery of 
commerce at that day, before a railroad 
west of Massachusetts had been built. What 
a gay spectacle it presented, flashing in the 
bright sunlight, covered with flat boats, with 
rafts, with gay painted steamers ascending 
and descending, and transporting their pas- 
sengers in brief time to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the gateway to all parts of the world. 

I had but to sell my horse and go aboard 
one of these with my treasure, and I was 
absolutely beyond the reach of pursuit. 
There were no telegraphs then, flashing in- 
telligence by un agency more subtle than 
steam, and far out-running it; no extradi- 
tion treaties requiring foreign governments 
to return the felon. 

The world was before me, and at the age 
of twenty-one, with feeble ties connecting 
me with those left behind. 

I was in possession of a fortune for those 
early days. I recall the fact that this 
thought was a tenant of my mind for a mo- 
ment, and fora moment only. Bless God, 
it found no hospitable lodgment any longer. 
And what think you, gentle reader, were 
the associate thoughts that came to my res- 
cue? Away, over rivers and mountains, a 
thousand miles distant, in a humble farm- 
house on a beaeh, an aged mother reading 
to her boy from the oracles of God. 

> 
BEGIN WITH THE CHILDREN, 

The Roman Catholics are held up as ex- 
emplary leaders and most successful work- 
ers in all missionary fields. Some Protest- 
ants have been wise enough to discover the 
cause of this, and attribute it to the fact that 
the Protestant begins with the mature sin- 
ners, and thus has to do twice the amount of 
work with only half the success which the 
Romanist enjoys, because he takes the mind 
of the child in its fresh, impressible state, 
before the world, or reason, or aught else 
has made any impression upon it. Seizing 
the opportune moment, he implants in the 
child’s heart the doctrine which, in time, be- 
comes second nature. 

If progressive parents would likewise be- 
gin with their children, and would train 
both their boys and girls to look upon the 
female portion of their family as equal to 
the male in all matters of right and intellect, 
a great amount of dinging at the elders 
would soon become superfluous, and the 
wearisome routine of repeating the oft-re- 
peated and convincing arguments, would 
be useless. The jeers, misinterpretations, 
and snubs of their inferiors will then 
belong only to the past. 

Children are now indirectly taught that it 
is absurd for women to become doctors or 
lawyers or ministers. As to voting, it is 
like adding a new commandment to the Dec- 
alogue to speak of such a thing. In all my 
intercourse with the young, I have never 
hesitated to tell them that women havea 
right to be anything good they are fitted to 
be. LIoften ask little girls what they are 
going to be when women? It is as much a 
duty to encourage girls to consider this as 
boys. Children who are educated progress- 
ively, and whose minds have absorbed ideas 
of equal rights, and culture of talents, are not 
so rough and unruly as other children. 








“Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
at home or abroad. The school is a fitting 
place for this instruction. Boys and girls. 
whether taught separately or together, 
should be educated equally, with the same 
object in view, ¢. e., a means of livelihood 
when they become of age, self-dependence, 
equality of rights, political and social. Let 
marriage take care of itself; because men 
will be fathers and women mothers. This 
fact proves nothing as to the natural mental 
capacity, or bent of either the man or wo- 
man, for all other works. Whenthey form 
the marriage tie, men and women each will 
soon find their proper sphere of duty, where 
the child and youth have had a healthy 
training. 

If any one is an advocate of Woman's 
Rights, let him look to his own house-hold, 
and train the young about him to grow into 
manhood and womanhood holding none of 
those silly notions about women so often 
lauded as true, but which are in reality a 
sickly sentimentalism. Let us not lose sight 
of the children, but give them ideas, the 
only ideas we wish them to possess until 
they are capable of forming their own. For, 
most certainly, children of any intelligence 
whatsoever will have ideas on all common 
matters, and, not being able to make any 
out for themselves, they will take into their 
mind the prejudices of their associates or of 
the world, in whatever form they come in 
contact with them. Many a Woman's 
Rights advocate has children who differ 
with him, because, in the great zeal of the 
reform to convince prejudiced men and wo- 
men, the very children at his hearth are left 
to the world, there to form their views of 
Woman. Train upthe youth, and in the 
next generation ali will be smooth in the 
path of the reformer, where now all is rough 
and discouraging. E. Marvin. 





HOW ONE WOMAN HELPED OTHERS. 


Some years ago the beautiful home of the 
Hon. 8. B. Gookins was one of the attrac- 
tive features of Terre Haute, Ind., and at 
that time any stranger indulging in a Sab- 
bath stroll through the beautiful grounds 
would have chanced upon an interesting 
and unusual scene. Quietly, as was ever 
her wont ‘‘when going about doing good,” 
Mrs. Gookins had visited the more humble 
homes of the city, and invited the mothers 
and their children to pass their Sabbath af- 
ternoons at her home. The large drawing- 
room was thrown open, the piano wheeled 
into the bay window, the pictures of the 
artist son (Professor James F. Gookins), 
framed in flowers, brightened the walls, and 
Lucy, the oldest daughter, or myself (whose 
rare privilege it sometimes was), wouid 
teach the children the ‘‘sweetest songs we 
knew.” Then some one would read achap- 
ter in the Bible, all would unite in the Lord’s 
Prayer, after which Mrs. Gookins would re- 
tire to the cosy library, and there, with the 
women clustered about her, she would give 
them earnest practical talks of the holy du- 
ties of mothers. How to care for the physi- 
cal and moral health of their children—win 
from them their own experience, and al- 
ways develop in them courage to meet the 
trials of every day life. Nor was this all, 
each spring-time there was a grand straw- 
berry festival, when at least once every child 
of the neighborhood had all the strawberries 
and cream they could dispose of. What has 
all this to do with ‘‘strikes, political econo- 
my,” etc? Much, every way. There must 
be a greater bond of sympathy between all 
classes, and every woman who establishes 
such a ‘“‘home mission” as this; who opens 
her library, or her grounds, to those who de- 
sire and yet cannot otherwise obtain these 
refining influence—every one who assists in 
series of free lectures for these working 
mothers, lectures upon health, economy, 
history, does something toward hasten- 
ing the time when the true brotherhood of 
men and nations shall be recognized.—Zliz- 
abeth Boynton Harbertin Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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WOMEN AND BERRIES. 





We live on a half-acre lot. Around the 
fence of the back yard we have placed rasp- 
berry bushes, and from twenty-four that 
have borne fruit we have picked twenty- 
four quarts of nice, large, luscious berries, 
which would, methinks, make the mouth 
water and the eyes sparkle. 

Many of our bushes became so nearly kill- 
ed last winter that they have not borne as 
well as they should. Had they done as well 
as they would under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, we should have gathered one 
bushel of berries from the twenty-four 
bushes. Any farmer’s daughter might un- 
doubtedly have as much land for raspberry 
bushes as our whole lot. On that half acre 
she might set 400 bushes; from those bushes 
she might pick 400 quarts of berries in one 
season, which would bring, at ten cents per 
quart, $40. Of course we cannot all be 
journalists, presidents of congresses, sculp 
tors or painters; neither can we all be Lu- 
cretia Motts, Martha Washingtons, or Queen 
Victorias; yet by reading of the great and 
good women of the nineteenth century, by 
imitating their worthy example, we may la- 
bor in our households with more patience 
and contentment. Emerson says that the 
“secret of culture isto learn that a few 
great points steadily reappear alike in the 
poverty of the obscurest farm, and in the 





miscellany of-metropolitan life, and that 
these few are alone to be regarded—the es. 
cape from all false ties, courage to be what 
we are, and love of the simple and beauti. 
ful; these and the wish to serve — to add 
somewhat to the well-being of man.” 

Mrs. Ciara E. C. Suumway. 
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MRS. GOFF IN NOVA SCOTIA. 








Last Tuesday evening Mrs. H. N. K. Goff 
lectured in Halifax, Nova Scotia, on ‘‘What 
Isawinthe South.” The following abstract 
appeared in the Arcadian Recorder, 18th ult. 
“The lady, who has the reputation of a good 
public speaker, narrated the circumstances 
which induced her last winter to visit the 
Southern States as an independent temper- 
ance lecturer. She went there under no au- 
spices save those of God, in whose sight 
every human soul was of equal value. While 
there she had an ample opportunity for ob. 
serving the social, religious, and political 
condition of the different classes, and her 
opinions concerning them were not hastily 
formed. She then proceeded to give an 
historical sketch of the settlement and 
growth of the South, taking South Caro- 
lina as representingin a high degree the dis- 
tinctive features of those States. The white 
population was drawn from many different 
nationalities, and the chaotic multitude has 
never been thoroughly harmonized. The 
planters, of course, were a distinct class— 
high-spirited, gallant and vindictive—with 
them, honor, so called, was the grand con- 
sideration. The negroes, their suffering and 
degradation, were next portrayed with some 
pathos. She related a few touching instan. 
ces of cruelty and oppression, where the 
poor blacks deprived of every human right 
and of every consolation but that of their 
childlike trust in God, were slaughtered 
ruthlessly on the most trifling occasions, 
After reviewing the causes and consequences 
of the Southern rebellion, she expatiated at 
some length on the present position of poli- 
tics in the United States, concluding that 
another great war in the country was to be 
expected. She looked forward to such an 
event with horror, and with many others 
was earnestly praying that the terrible calam- 
ity might by some means be averted. 
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WITHOUT HONOR AT HOME. 





‘‘Wm. H. Seward was first nominated for 
Governor of New York in 1834. He lived 
at Auburn, and a number of his fellow- 
townsmen, in accordance with the old say- 
ing, ‘‘A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country,” were opposed to the 
nomination. They berated their delegation 
for favoring it, and the chairman remarked, 
“I never supposed Mr. Seward was a great 
man, but when I went to Utica, I found 
that everybody spoke of him as the greatest 
man in the State.” ‘‘Well,” replied the 
vexed citizens, ‘‘the State must be in a 
strange condition if Seward is among its 
great men.” ‘‘Gentlemen,” answered the 
chairman, ‘I have learned one thing by go- 
ing to Utica; and that is, that a great man 
never lives at home!”— Youth's Companion. 
We can give a parallel case from our own 
experience. Soon after the nomination of 
Henry Wilson as Vice-President, a Woman 
Suffrage meeting was held in Natick, which 
town had been his residence for many years. 
Before the meeting, feeling a curiosity to 
see his residence, we enquired of several 
persons in succession, but none of them 
knew where he lived. One intelligent-look- 
ing man exclaimed: ‘‘Wilson? Henry Wil- 
son? I have lived ten years in Natick, but 
I never heard of such a man. Guess he 
lives in Framingham.” At the close of the 
meeting I proposed three cheers for Henry 
Wilson, but had to give them all alone. The 
audience seemed not to know him. u. B. B. 











HUMOROUS. 


A clergyman who was annoyed by the 
squeaking shoes of his parishioners, remark- 
ed that some people had ‘‘too much music 
in their soles.” 


Tadpole (to the class photographer)—Look 
at this proof. Do you call that a good like- 
ness? Why, it makes me look like a ba- 
boon. Photographer. — My dear sir, our 
camera never lies. 


A Frenchman thinks the English language 
is very tough. ‘‘Dere is look out,” he says, 
‘“‘which is to put out your head and see; and 
look out which is to haul in your head and 
not for to see—just contrarie.” 


Irascible Old Party. — Conductor, why 
didn’t you wake me upasI asked you Here 
I am miles beyond my station! Conductor. 
—I did try, but all I could get out of you 
was, ‘‘All right, Maria; get the children 
their breakfast, and I'll be down in a min- 
ute.” 


In Norway, drunkards are compelled to 
sweep the streets. When a motion was 
made in the Chicago City Council to adopt 
the Norwegian practice, seven red-nosed 
Aldermen arose, simultaneously, and want- 
ed to know if this glorious republic was g0- 
ing to be dictated to by the effete despotisms 
of Europe. 


Ina —— in Germany, a blind old wo- 
man was led to church every Sunday by a 
gander, which used to take hold of her 
gown with his bill. When he had safely 
conducted the poor woman to her seat, he 
would go back to the churchyard and graze 
there until service was over. When he saw 
the people coming out of church, he went 
back to his blind mistress and led her safely 
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_ Qne day a gentleman called at the 
ds house, and when he found her out 
he expressed his surprise to the girl who 
opened the door. ‘Oh, sir,” she answered, 
“we are not afraid of trusting her out, for 
the gander is with her.” 


An Illinois clergyman is reported to have 
said, the other day, at the laying of the 
corner-stone of a new meeting-house: “If 
poys and girls do their sparking in churches, 
I say amen to it. I have a daughter whom 
I cherish as the apple of my eye. When 
she is of suitable age, I would rather she 
should be courted in the house of God than 
in a theatre.” 

‘Just look at my thimble, said a young 
lady to her beau. “It’s actually worn out. 
Don’t you think I ought to be rewarded for 
my industry?” The young man said he 
thought she should be, and the next day he 
sent her a new cap for her finger with the 
following lines: 

“J send you a thimble for fingers nimble, 

Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long if it’s half as strong 

As the hint which you gave me to buy it.” 











Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalde, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POsT GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
Toom wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health t of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from to 1 o'clock on 

ednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 








TEACHING OF 
ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 
In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m22. 


OP 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send a} for particulars. Dr. Car)- 
ton. 187 Washington st., Chicago, DL 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY, ly4 


STEW ARTS 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$ Ay ye SO 
For terms address COULTER &€O, | amoned 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 
Revolvers to 8600" Monster Ill Cat for dct etame 
J WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, 


REMOV AT, 




















—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
ga" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
GB" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS" 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the beok is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howe ts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. "— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven. By Saran O. Jewett. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’*’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American. By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.”"—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpRicn. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike."’"—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent. $1.00. 
“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”"— 
Portland Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo, $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question. 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania,. Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 


® These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Geo. E. Warne, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APTERGLOW, a Novel. 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Mercy Pxarierick’s 
CHoIcE.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


Preparing for publication 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
yee. both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Houme LEE. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of’The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the ‘No Name Series’ and ‘“Town 
and Country Series,”’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newedealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street. Boston. lyl4 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


ala 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical] literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘“‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting exfracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive ghapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Golumbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at ail the Bookstores, Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 








DITSON & CO'S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For July, 1877. 


$2.00 per Year, or 25 cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well 
selected Music. 


The Old Gate onthe Hill, By W118. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts, 
Down among the Daisies, By C. H. Wuir- 
1nc. Acharming song. Sells for 30 cts. 

My Father’s House. By F. Gumpert. A 
beautiful German Gem about the ‘‘Vaterhaus,”’ Sells 
for 30 cts. 

Old Massa’s Dead. By J. E. Stewart. In 
popular ‘‘minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 
The Flash. Gallop de Concert. By Cart Mora. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for 50 cts. 
Time’s UP Quickstep. By Kinke.. Easy 
and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 

But these fine pieces are all included in this number of 
the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts, 
Order of any News Dealer. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS !! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or 
the Mountains:— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best composition of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each SongisaGem. 250 8s, each o 
full Sheet-Music Size, and well-filled. ce $2.50 in 
Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 

“Germs of Strauss” which preceded it, and in addi- 

tion to the newer Strauss compositions, which fill one 

third of the volume, has brilliant music by Gungl, 

Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, Goatees, and others, thus 

giving great variety. Pages ful Sheet-Music Size. 
2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and 
most popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. 
$2.50 in Boards: $3.00 in Cloth. 

any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 





843 Broadway, 





New York. Phila. 


Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘‘The Wayside Series."’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
‘** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Wgy- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. It never hangs fire for a page.” — 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is ag deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York ne. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen’s Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT. LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

ye have now ready an edition ‘of this popular 
book in a binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


$1.50. 
WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 


Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcnn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 





*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easily carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains a ing that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumey old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
cage after ferns and other green things.”’— Boston 
Glo 


he. 

“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”—Boston Tran- 


— 
“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”"— Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 








381 Washington St., Roston. 


Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo.., 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8T. 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Mesers. D. Loruror & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. - They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8.8. Libraries. 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Puevps D.D., 60 cta - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Scri 
tures By G.D. Feuice, $1 00. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. NEBELIN, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Rev. Heman Lincoin, D. D., $125. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories “‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. gy Mr. Bliss, 50 cents, HOURS. 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America, 
By Rev. Exias Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous I}lustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Lorurop’s Book and Binte Wark- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure Tue Orn1GINAL $500 Prize Sk- 
R1zs, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sxr- 
RIEs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

pularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 

50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 
. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LOTHADBaAMiES FOr WUWoAY Sendbé. 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6, 30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $9 00. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
li Sous and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘‘Polly” being a delightful young 
sca) e, drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs.8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,’’ $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $1 25. aii Be : 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
John, $1 00. 

Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 
$1 00. 


YouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it! 

BABYLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest cbil 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


‘Boston, Aug. 18, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











OFF FOR COLORADO. 

Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone will 
leave for Colorado on the 20th inst., to take 
part in the Woman Suffrage Campaign in 
that State, during the month of September. 
They will probably be in constant movement 
until Oct. 2, the day of election. Mean- 
while, letters addressed to the care of Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Denver, Colorado, will be 
forwarded to them without delay. 

During their absence, the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL will be edited by Rev. 8. W. Bush, 
who, on other occasions has rendered most 
valuable service in the same capacity. It is 
fortunate that the paper will be in hands so 
thoroughly trustworthy and competent. 

#e 


THE CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO. 


Mr. and Mrs. Campbell have, during 
the past month, been through the hardest 
parts of Colorado. A friend writes us: 
“They are doing heroic and dreadfully hard 
work. Think of Mrs. Campbell riding six- 
ty miles on a burro (a tiny donkey) over 
those dreadful mountain trails! She will 
not get her reward till beyond earth.” 

These devoted and unselfish workers will 
now be reinforced by Miss Matilda J. Hind- 
man, of Pittsburg, Letia Patridge, of Phil- 
adelphia, Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone. 

The citizens of Colorado are giving their 
aid. Dr. AlidaC, Avery manages the work. 
Rev. Dr. Crary is particularly active. The 
Colorado Suffrage Society makes the most 
of its column in the Denver News, and on 
all sides is the sound of preparation for the 
settlement of the great question of the ages. 

Whosoever can ‘‘lend a hand” on the field 
of action, or help those who will be in the 
thick of the fight, should do it now. Colo- 
rado is our Concord, our Bunker Hill, our 
Fourth of July. All that each of these 
stand for, as an assertion, a defence and a 
victory for human rights, is involved in the 
trial now going on in Colorado. We can 
only win when, like Washington and his 
soldiers, we hold our principle so much 
above every material thing, that we count 
toil, and fatigue, and hunger, and bloody 
foot marks in the snow, ‘‘as the small dust 
in the balance” compared with the establish- 
ment of Justice, and Equal Rights for half 
of all the people. 

Let this spirit be carried to Colorado and 
sustained there by the warm sympathy and 
support of Suffragists everywhere, and that 
great State, which is larger than all New 
England and New York together, will, on 
the second day of October next, vote to set- 
tle for that State and for the United States, 
and sooner or later for all the world, the 
right of the whole people, men and women, 
to have an equal share, vote and voice in 
making the laws they must obey. To this 
great peaceful movement, let every one con- 
tribute. L. 8. 
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ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
COLORADO FUND. 








Ne Bass cous vas pornvahadins coeed $10.00 
Leominster W. 8. Clubs .................... 6.00 
. ,% | ~ Sheep Reet aer 2.00 
oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
POLITICS. 


At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
State Central Committee held in Boston, 
August 15, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a Delegate Convention of 
the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts be 
called to meet in Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 
9, to consider their political duties in the 
coming campaign, and, if expedient, to 
make nominations for State officers. 





mony 
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A REVIVAL THE WORK. 


The time for autumn work will soon be 
here, and it is important that there should 
be a renewal of interest and a fresh purpose 
to help, according to the ability of each Suf- 
fragist. 

Thirty years of direct work have already 
been given tothe Suffrage cause. Thirty 
years more may be required to carry it to 
success. But the time will be shorter, in 
proportion to the amount of wise and faith- 
ful effort which is given to forward it. 

The large number of openings for the co- 
operation and help of women in various di- 
rections, tends to draw from the rank of 
active Suffragists. So, though good work 
by women in any department helps to her 
final, recognized equality of rights; yet the 

direct work for Suffrage helps women stiil 











more in every other department. The un- 
tiring band of women who work for Tem- 
perance with incomparable devotion, are at 
disadvantage in all their work, because they 
are without votes to carry measures which 
now they can only petition for. They 
would really help their special cause more 
by giving their main strength to get Suffrage. 

The Woman's Congress is one of the lad- 
ders on which women will go up higher. 
But far more weight will be attached to the 
utterances of the Woman's Congress, when 
its members have the power and the dignity 
which the possession of the ballot gives. 

The same is true of every other depart- 
ment of Woman’s activity,—and it should 
not be forgotten by Temperance women and 
by Congress women, who should not cease to 
‘Look ahead,” to the larger work. 

It isa stimulus and comfort to workers 
everywhere to hear of the work of others, 
any where in the common field. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL should be the open 
channel of communication wherein each 
society should report its meetings and its 
action. 

Local societies, State, County and Town, 
should tell the tens of thousands who read 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, what they are doing. 
Individuals who carry on the fight single- 
handed should let all the others hear their 
cry of success or of temporary defeat. In 
this way the spirit of work will spread wider 
and deeper and more rapidly, until it be- 
comes all-pervading. 

When the autumn meetings begin, let 
them all be reported here. Let the Penn- 
sylvania society, whose monthly gatherings 
sparkle with wisdom and wit, send a report 
for others to share. Let W. not forget his 
pen. Let Missouri, lowa, Michigan, Maine, 
Indiana, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and all 
the others, report their work, as one of the 
most effectual methods of helping one com- 
mon cause. Let no Suffragist settle down 
with the comfortable assurance, that ‘‘Suf- 
frage for Woman is surely coming in God’s 
good time,” and that he or she will patient- 
ly wait for it tocome. The Gods only help 
those who help themselves, and a world of 
hard work has to be done before Woman 
will have the ballot in her hand. Each one 
should stand at his post, ready to make and 
to use opportunities to establish respect for 
the idea of equal rights for Woman. Give 
atract. Get subscribers to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, Or a signer to a Suffrage petition. 
Answer objections. Convert your own 
household. Persuade your men to vote 
right. If possible, raise women toa proper 
sense of the degradation and loss which 
disfranchisement implies. Set all the small 
sources cf power in motion, and then the 
larger ones will be compelled to move also. 
Whoever reads this, is the person to begin 
at once todo something that will help in 
this noblest of all causes. L. 8. 
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THE FREE-SOIL CELEBRATION, 





An interesting reunion of the Massachu- 
setts Free-soilers of 1848 took place on the 
9th inst., at Downer’s Landing. As many 
of them as were known to Mr. Downer were 
invited by circular to partake of clams and 
conversation, and to revive old memories 
and associations, on the 29th anniversary of 
the Buffalo Convention. 

As an Ohio Free-soiler of 1848, I attended 
the celebration and heard with much inter- 
est the addresses of Charles Francis Adams, 
E. R. and George F. Hoar, Amos Tuck, and 
others. But far more than these, I enjoyed 
the informal conversational reminiscences 
of many of the old veterans of anti-slavery, 
which did not get publicly spoken or print- 
ed. It was much to be regretted that the 
time was not. occupied, both before and af- 
ter the dinner, by five-minute speeches from 
fifty individuals, each giving, as he might 
have done, some salient fact of his own ex- 
perience. 

If it were worth while to criticize the 
speeches, I should say that they lacked the 
breadth and comprehensiveness which the 
occasion demanded. Not merely was the 
origin of political anti-slavery, in 1840, by 
the organization of the Liberty Party ig- 
nored, and its direct agency in bringing 
about the free-soil combination of 1848 by 
causing the defeat of Henry Clay in 1844 
overlooked, but the free-soil combination 
itself was very imperfectly stated. One 
would have supposed that it had had its sole 
origin with the ‘‘Conscience Whigs” of 
Massachusetts. The great movement in the 
Middle and Western States, outside of New 
England, which gave the Free-soil party a 
large part of its vitality was apparently for- 
gotten. Giddings and Chase and Wilmot 
were just named, but Samuel Lewis and 
Gamaliel Bailey and Ben Wade and Stanley 
Matthews and Dr. Townsend, and Owen 
Lovejoy, and Morse and Burnet and the 
brothers Heaton and John G. Fee and 
George W. Julian—Cincinnati and Salem 
and the glorious Western Reserve—were all 
passed by in silence. Indeed, when Amos 
Tuck, of New Hampshire, reminded us that 
in 1845-6 the Independent Democrats of 
that State withdrew from their party and 
compelled the election of John P. Hale to 
the United States Senate and sent to the 
House the first free-soil representatives, 
Frank W. Bird coolly remarked that ‘‘he had 
never heard of that movement before,” a 
statement which we have too much respect 








for Mr. Bird to believe lierally true. Can 
it be that his present associations have im- 
paired his anti-slavery memory? 
1 was gratified by meeting on this occa- 
sion several men, among them Oliver Warn- 
er, who voted for Birney in 1840, eight 
years before the Buffalo Convention, when 
Charles Francis Adams and Frank W. Bird 
and nine-tenths of the men who were present 
were Webster Whigs, working for Harrison 
and Tyler. And then my mind went back 
still farther through the long period of mobs 
and moral agitation, of anti-negro riots and 
gag laws and underground railroads, to 1834. 
I remembered the days when George Thomp- 
son was silenced, when Garrison was drag- 
ged through Boston streets with a rope 
around his neck, when Lovejoy was shot, 
and when Phillips in Faneuil Hall faced so- 
cial ostracism in denouncing the murder. 
A child once more, I seemed again to hear, 
in New York, the crash of the windows of 
Thompson Street Church, and the crack of 
Dr. Abram Cox’s pistols, as he practiced at 
a mark in the rear of the stable of my fa- 
ther’s house on Long Island, where he and 
his brother Rev. Samuel H. Cox took refuge 
and were concealed for a week, while their 
houses in New York were sacked by infu- 
riated ruffians. I remembered the thrilling 
tones of Angelina Grimke and Abby Kelley 
and Lucretia Mott, the inspired utterances 
of John G. Whittier and James Russell 
Lowell and Lydia Maria Child, the organiz- 
ing ability of Maria Weston Chapman and 
Sarah Otis Ernst, the fiery eloquence of 
Theodore Weld and Frederic Douglas and 
Gerritt Smith and Samuel J. May. Whata 
crowd of memories and associations—what 
a world of heroic effort-—-which preceded 
and created the Buffalo Convention, and 
which were not so much as named at Down- 
er’s Landing! 
Again, I was struck by the conflicting 
moral and political views now held by the 
men, who stood shoulder to shoulder in 1848. 
If these men who so placidly reviewed their 
ancient work, had ventured to allude to 
topics of present political interest, Babel 
would have come again and the same hall 
could not have containedthem. There were 
fossil conservatives and earnest radicals; 
there were hunker democrats, Blaine repub- 
licans, and supporters of President Hayes’ 
policy; there were caucus managers and 
civil-service reformers, Woman Suffragists 
and Anti-Suffragists; Prohibitionists and 
advocates of Liquor License; the widest di- 
vergencies of thought and feeling and char- 
acter were there represented. If, as George 
F. Hoar asserted, the free-soilers of 1848 
have been the seed-corn of American poli- 
tics ever since, it is equally true that among 
them have been no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of its seed-tares also. 
The most impressive lesson of the cele- 
bration to me, was this—that upon all the 
vital issues of the Future, no past associa- 
tions can be relied upon. Theoccasion had 
not and could not have any bearing upon 
the Rights of Woman, or the Rights of La 
bor, or the legal Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic, or any other live moral and politi- 
cal question. Mr. Adams indeed alluded, in 
a single sentence, to ‘‘the labors of the he- 
roes and heroines too,” and gave credit to 
“the men and women of the Anti-Slavery 
conflict.” But no individual woman was 
named and no hint was given that Woman- 
hood had any rights to be restored or any 
wrongs to be redressed. I returned with a 
deeper conviction than ever before, that the 
Anti-Slavery battle is ended, and that 
New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth. 

They must onward still and upward who would keep 
abreast of Truth. 

Lo before us gleam Her camp-fires; we ourselves must 
pilgrims be; 

Launch ovr Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. H. B. B. 

— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
——_———- > o -_______- 
A BABY HIGHWAYWOMAN. 

The philosophy of Crime, its origin, pre- 
vention and cure, are suggested in the case 
of Mary Fagan, a child only seven years of 
age, who is actually on trial for highway 
robbery. The New York World relates the 
story :— 

Friday morning, while Officer Charles 
Kush was patrolling East Broadway, he no- 
ticed a little girl wandering about as if she 
were lost. In answer to his inquiries she 
said that on Thursday afternoon she went 
with her mother from Newark to Coney Is- 
land, got lost in the crowd on the beach, 
and by mistake took the New York boat in- 
stead of the steamer for Newark. Officer 
Kush took the girl, who appeared to be pre- 
cocious and cunning, to the Central Office 
and placed her in the charge of Matron 
Webb, to whom she gave her name as Mary 
Fagan and her age as seven years. The case 
was reported to Superintendent Walling and 
efforts to discover the address of the girl's 
parents proved unavailing. 

Friday afternoon Mary Fagan asked a 

irl who had charge of the Lost Children’s 

epartment, to get hera book, as she wished 
to amuse herself, and as soon as she was left 
alone, Mary Fagan put on her hat and dart- 
ed down stairs. he main and rear en- 
trances to Police Headquarters are guarded 
by patrolmen, and the one at the wfaibersy 
Street door intercepted the fugitive and 
asked her where she was going. She said 
that Mrs. Webb had sent her on an errand, 
and then appearing to have forgotten some- 
thing gave a little laugh and added, ‘‘But I 
guess I have forgotten part of what I was 





asked to do,” and ran up stairs again. She 
returned in about a minute, and the officer, 
believing that such a wee child was incapa- 
ble of dissimulating, allowed her to pass. 
Five minutes later her escape was discover- 
ed, but no trace of her was found. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Lembusson, em- 
ployed in Lord & Taylor's Grand Street 
store, called on Superintendent Walling to 
report that on Thursday afternoon, while 
his little daughter, aged eight years, was 
playing on the beach at Coney Island, a little 
girl darted at her, robbed her of her shaw! 
and hat and a gold brooch, and quickly dis- 
appeared. While Mr. Lembusson was re- 
lating this an officer of the Fourth Precinct 
entered the Superintendent’s office havin 
charge of Mary Fagan, whom he had found 
bedraggled and footsore in Chatham Street. 
Mr. Lembusson glanced at the child, sud- 
denly took a great interest in her, and then 
after scrutinizing her clothes exclaimed, 
‘‘Why these are my daughter’s!” Mary, 
when questioned, admitted that she had 
taken the hat and shaw] she wore and a gold 
brooch from a child on Coney Island beach 
on Thursday. Mary was locked up, and 
will be arraigned to-day, on a charge of 
highway robbery. 

When women are voters and lawmakers 
such a child as this will not be tried as a 
highwayman, but will be educated in a re- 
formatory, or still better, be placed in some 
civilized and Christian home. 4H. B. B. 
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DRUNKARD’S WIVES, TAKE NOTICE! 

A promissory note, upon the condition 
of drunkenness, given by a husband to 
his wife, has been enforced by the Courts. 
An important case has been decided by the 
supreme court of ILllinois. The defendant, 
Myers, made, signed and delivered his 
promissory note in these words: 

“For value received, one day after I, at 
any time, become intoxicated or drunk, or 
mistreat or abuse Minnie Myers, I promise 
fo pay to L. M. Phillips the sum of $600, 
for the use of Minnie Myers, with ten per 
centum interest from maturity until paid.”’ 

The maker of the note soon after, did ‘‘be- 
come intoxicated or drunk,” according to 
his custom, and was sued by Phillins. 

“The complaint set forth that several of 
the acts, upon the doing of which the instru- 
ment, by its terms, became payable, had 
been done. Defendant pleaded, among oth- 
er things, that the instrument was without 
consideration, being given for a promise on 
the part of his wife, Minnie Myers, named 
therein, that she would live with him. A 
replication to the plea stated that the de- 
fendant had been guilty of habitual drunk- 
enness and of cruelty to his wife, and a suit 
by her against him for divorce on this ac- 
count was pending at the time the instru- 
ment was made, and the consideration for 
it was that the wife would dismiss the suit, 
condone the causes of divorce, and return 
and live with him, all of which she did. To 
this replication defendant demurred. The 
court below sustained the demurrer, but the 
supreme court reversed the decision, hold- 
ing that the consideration was sufficient.” 

There are five hundred women, in Boston, 
whom such a decision by the courts of this 
State would save from pauperism. 

H. B. B. 
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C. P, WELLMAN IN GEORGIA. 


The many New England friends of Rev. 
C. P. Wellman, and especially the active 
workers in Woman Suffrage and Temper- 
ance, will be interested in the following ed- 
itorial, which we find in the Methodist Advo- 
cate of Atlanta, Georgia: 


It was our privilege to spend Saturday 
afternoon and the Sabbath at the Macon Dis- 
trict Conference, in Griffin. The attend- 
ance was large, some ninety or more mem- 
bers being present, and on Sunday there 
were probably over two thousand in attend- 
ance. 

* * + * * * 

We had the privilege of making the ac 
quaintance of Rev. C. P. Wellman, who 
came from Boston a few months since, and 
is teaching in Griffin. He is an efficient 
teacher, an excellent preacher and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. On Friday night ashe was 
going home from the meeting, three young 
chaps, with hard hearts but soft heads, and 
not half so smart as they supposed them- 
selves to be, stopped him in the street and 
warned him to leave town within one week, 
or they would wait on him in another man- 
ner, etc., a da Ku-Klux. Brother Wellman 
reported to the Mayor of the city, who as- 
sured him of protection. For this assurance 
and the proper steps in this direction, the 
Conference and congregation tendered the 
Mayor thanks by a unanimous vote. 

On Saturday afternoon, before the posi- 
tion of the Mayor had become known, the 
question of protection to the citizen came 
up in conference. Bro. Mitchell, moved by 
a divine impulse, spoke in the most eloquent 
and thrilling words which perhaps he ever 
uttered, in behalf of the rights of the citizen 
against outrage and murder, ae down 
sound principles of government, and apply- 
ing them to this State and locality. He was 
followed by Bro. Ford, in words timely and 
wise. Bro. Wellman then reported the ac- 
tion of the Mayor, and the vote of thanks 
referred to was given. Monday morning 
brought these valiant knights before Mr. 
Wellman to settle, which was done. 

A few weeks since a member of the 
Church at Griffin was murdered. He was 
working the land of a white man and had 
good crops of corn and cotton which will 
soon be ready for gathering. The owner 
came home drunk, tried to raise a quarrel 
with his tenant who was too much of a 
gentleman and Christian to contend with 
his employer, and gaing about his work, 
was shot dead. Though it isnow pretended 
that the killing was accidental, we believe 





that it was done in order to seize the crop 
as in thousands of cases in the South since 
the war. Brother Wellman has supported 
the family of the murdered man since that 
event, hence the insult from these three 
apologists for murder. The murderer was 
put under bonds of five hundred dollars and 
is said to have fledthe country. The forfeit. 
ure of the bond will be no little punishment 
in such a case, because this will take the 
value of the crop and render the killing un- 
profitable which will be a great triumph of 
tardy justice in behalf of the colored peo- 
ple. Wedo not believe that the citizens of 
Griffin will be so unwise as to allow Mr. 
Wellman to be disturbed. Public sentiment 
can afford him ample protection if ‘‘lead- 
ing” minds so order. 

If the citizens of Griffin knew the excel- 
lent qualities of Mr. Wellman, and the es- 
teem in which he is deservedly held in this 
community, they would regard him as a 
valuable accession, and a_public-spirited, 
useful member of society. Any ill-will] 
manifested toward him, is the result of a 
misunderstanding of his character and pur 


pose. H. B. B, 
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URGENT APPEAL FOR COLORADO. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—My excuse for thus 
intruding on your attention must be the 
deep interest I feel on the subject of this 
communication; viz., the campaign in Col- 
orado. Having been recently a citizen of 
that State, and a working member of the 
Colorado Woman Suffrage Association, | 
am somewhat familiar with the labor neces- 
sary to be performed, in order to accomplish 
the success of the cnterprise. I am afraid 
the friends of the cause, throughout the na- 
tion, do not sufficiently appreciate the 
amount of labor to be performed, and the 
very inadequate means at the disposal of the 
State ExecutiveCommittee, to accomplish it. 

The State of Colorado is very sparsely 
settled, the facilities of travel are meagre, 
and the cost of transportation from place to 
place is necessarily very high. I am very 
confident that if sufficient means are raised 
and placed at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee, just as certain as October comes, a glo 
rious victory will be heralded throughout 
the land. The President, Dr. Avery, the 
Chairman of the Committee, D. M. Rich- 
ards, and others, are working faithfully and 
zealously, and are making the most of what 
they have at their disposal; but unless their 
small means are at least quadrupled, and 
that speedily, the result may be doubtful. 
The expense of running a campaign in Col- 
orado is certainly four-fold that of one in 
the Eastern States. In view of the difficult 
and expensive travel through the Rocky 
Mountains, the cost of the local precinct 
work necessary to insure success will neces- 
sitate five times the amount now at the dis- 
posal of the Committee. If the question is 
fairly presented to the generous-hearted men 
and women of Colorado, in a candid, friend- 
ly spirit, unmixed with any other question; 
and if the proper efforts are put forth, at 
the right time and in the right manner, in 
every voting precinct, by local and other 
speakers; and if, on the day of election, the 
interests of our cause are placed in the hands 
of the proper parties, there is no question 
of a grand victory in the Centennial State, 
on the 2d day of October next. 

Will our friends elsewhere at once put 
their shoulders to the wheel and pour in 
their subscriptions, to aid our struggling co- 
laborers in Colorado? They need help; the 
campaign will open iu a few days; will you, 
by generously furnishing the sinews of war, 
make it effective, continuous and success- 
ful? You have it in your power now toen- 
sure the success of this campaign. 

This is not only the cause of the good 
people of Colorado, but of all the friends of 
justice and humanity, in every State in the 
Union, and in every country on the globe. 
Then let us give,—give generously, accord- 
ing to our means. Forward at once to Dr. 
Avery, or D. M. Richards, Denver, Colora- 
do, and I can safely vouch for the judicious 
expenditure of every dollar. 

Henry LoGan. 

Salina, Kansas, Aug. 11, 1877. 
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DR. JAMES BARRY A WOMAN. 


The Earl of Albemarle, in his delightful 
“Forty Years of my Life,” tells the follow- 
ing story :— 

“There was at this time (1819) at the Cape 
of Good Hope, a person whose eccentrici- 
ties attracted universal attention—Dr. James 
Barry, Staff-Surgeon to the garrison, and 
the Governors medical adviser. Lord 
Charles described him to me as the most 
skillful of physicians and thé most way- 
ward of men. He had lately been in pro- 
fessional attendance upon the Governor, 
who was somewhat fanciful about his health; 
but taking umbrage at something said or 
done, he had left his patient to prescribe for 
himself. I had heard so much of this capri- 
cious, yet privileged gentleman, that I had 
agreat curiosity to seehim. I shortly after- 
wards sat next him at dinner at one of the 
regimental messes. In this learned Pundit 
I beheld a beardless lad, apparently about 
my own age, with an unmistakable Scotch 
type of countenance—reddish hair, high 
cheek bones. There wasa certain effemina- 
cy in his manner, which he always seemed 
striving to overcome. His style of conver- 
sation was greatly superior to that one usu- 
ally heard at mess-tables in those days of 
non-competitive examinations. 








—————_—— 
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“A mystery attached to Barry’s whole 
professional career, which extended over 
more than half acentury. While at the Cape 
he fought a duel, and was considered to be 
of a most quarrelsome disposition. He was 
frequently guilty of flagrant breaches of 
discipline, and on more than one occasion 
was sent home under arrest, but somehow 
or other his offences were always condoned 
at headquarters. 

“In Hart's Annual Army List for the year 
i865 the name of James Barry, M. D., 
stands at the head of the list of Inspector- 
generals of Hospitals. In the July of that 
same year, the 7%mes one day announced the 
death of Dr. Barry, and the next day it was 
ofticially reported to the Horse Guards that 
thedoctor was awoman. It issingular that 
neither the landlady of her lodging, nor the 
black servant who had lived with her for 
years, had the slightest suspicion of her sex. 
The late Mrs. Ward, daughter of Colonel 
Tidy, from whom I had these particulars, 
told me further that she believed the doctor 
to have been the grand-daughter of a Scotch 
Earl, whose name I do not now give, as I 
am unable to substantiate the correctness of 
my friend’s surmise, and that she adopted 
the medical profession from attachment to 
an army-surgeon who has not been many 
years dead.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN PULPIT PREACHING. 





Having read the decision of the Newark 
Presbytery, I found myself for the first time, 
filled with an intense desire to preach the 
Gospel. 

Surely that body of men needed it, the 
length, breadth and depth of it, that large- 
ness of it which shall swell poor, shriveled 
souls to greater capacities. They have now 
only that little understanding of it which is 
a “dangerous thing.” Let us all pray that 
they may ‘drink deep” of the spiritual 
spring. 

Does the place make the word holy? Is 
it not rather the Word that sanctifies the 
place? They have elevated the Presbyterian 
pulpit above Paradise itself, for a good 
Christian woman may enter there the Heav- 
enly Church, and its very pulpit, if it has 
one, for that small portion of the Church 
of Christ formed such an unimportant part 
in the immensity of the whole as to lose 
even mention as pulpit. Paradise, Woman 
may enter, but not the pulpit of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Presbyterian Church —the 
“Holy of, Holies.” Up to that sacred spot, 
elevated a few feet above the floor, the Pres- 
byterian faith is not strong enough to raise 
her. 

Don't be discouraged, noble Christian wo- 
men! Christ himself did not wait for a 
Presbyterian pulpit to preach in, and, knock- 
ing to-day for admission He is refused, 
since they reject you, filled with His spirit, 
coming to do His work. 

They would deny that they reject the spir- 
it of Christ which you bring; what is it 
then that they reject? dress and form? 

Well! they might dress you in broadcloth, 
cut your hair short, and part it at the side, 
or, since they are particular for the tokens 
of manliness, perhaps Barnum’s ‘‘bearded 
lady” would be amore acceptable candidate 
for the Ministry than yourselves. It is not 
the preaching of the Gospel they object to, 
but, like the Jews of old, they are looking 
for the coming of the Spirit of Christ (into 
the pulpit) in another form. He came, a 
weak babe in the manger, and was rejected 
by those needy sinners. 

Eighteen hundred years have rolled be- 
tween, and the men of this generation are 
no wiser than they. Those learned men 
down in Jersey might as well argue that 
none but thieves shall enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and then claim positions on eith- 
er side of the blessed Saviour as reward for 
Stealing the opportunity of preaching in 
pulpits from women. The argument would 
be quite as reasonable. 

But let them remember that those other 
thieves bitterly repented, and we are confi- 
dent these will have to do so before they 
reach the Heavenly Home. 

That righteous Presbytery have other 
work yet to do, orundo. Let them hunt up 
all the sinners converted by women—by wo- 
men preaching from the pulpit I mean—(the 
pulpit sermon makes all the trouble you 
know. Can it be because that is paid for?) 
and have them excommunicated on proof 
that ‘‘no man has converted them,” and 
Shut them ont of the Presbyterian Church, 
and, if possible, out of the Heavenly Taber- 
nacle, for they might whisper up there. that 
4 Woman in the Presbyterian pulpit convert- 
ed them, and that would be an eternal dis- 
grace. 

Perhaps the Presbytery can settle that 
When they reach the ‘‘Upper Courts.” Only 
‘some things are ill to wait.” C 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA. 





Epirors JourNaL:—As a subscriber and 
reader of your very valuable Journau, I 
note with pleasure all steps which are taken 
to give women an opportunity to prove their 
ability to occupy positions of trust and hon- 
or, and therefore enclose two articles relat- 
ing to the nomination of Miss Pitcher for 
Superintendent of Public Schools for the 
County of Placer, California. I think she 
Will be elected. We do not know her sen- 





timents on the Suffrage question, but trust 
she is all right. 

The Dutch Fiat paper says: 

For Superintendent of Schools a splendid 
stroke of diplomacy was executed against 
the Democrats, in the nomination of Miss 
Charlotte M. Pitcher, of Michigan Bluff. 
Miss Pitcher is a lady of recognized ability, 
and her friends claim that she possesses 4ll 
the requisite qualities necessary to make a 

officer. The lady will, in our opinion, 
be elected by a large majority. 

Of the woman candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket in that County, the Placer (Cal.) 
Argus says: 

Miss Charlotte M. Pitcher is our candi- 
date for County Superintendent of Public 
Schools. That she is qualified to discharge 
the duties of this responsible office with 
credit and dignity, is admitted by all who 
know her. Miss Pitcher was educated in 
the public schools of Sacramento, and at 
Perry’s Seminary. The election of a lady 
to this position is a novelty to Californians, 
but the Republicans of Placer will do them- 
selves honor, in our opinion, by following 
the example of the progressive Republicans 
of Eastern States, where experience has 
demonstrated Woman's fitness for such du- 
ties. In Illinois alone there are at present 
eleven female Superintendents. 
er will probably be elected by a larger ma- 
jority than any other candidate on the ticket. 

Miss Pitcher graduated from the High 
School of this city. Several of her rela- 
tives reside here, also many friends who es- 
teem her highly for her good qualities, and 
will rejoice to see her in a position she is in 
every way qualified to fill with honor. 

We are pleased to notice Mrs. Campbell's 
efforts in Colorado. She is, in truth, a pio- 
neer in a good cause and is capable of doing 
a good work. We mether in Rockland, 
Maine, some five or six years ago. 

If any of the Eastern Suffragists are com- 
ing to this State to lecture, I hope they will 
stop at this little town among the mountains 
and give us a benefit. 

Mrs. C. A. Barrett. 

Dutch Flat, California. 
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LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—Through the kind- 
ness of a friend who is one of your subscrib- 
ers, we get an occasional glimpse of the 
*“‘Woman’s JOURNAL” and by means of its 
well-filled, spicy columns find out something 
about our Northern sisters, their sayings and 
doings. 

We, here in the South, never heard a wo- 
man speak in public; and when we read of 
such and such an one standing up cool, 
calm, and unabashed before large audien- 
ces delivering addresses, lecturing on tem- 
perance and other subjects, we feel and per- 
haps act like little children, who with 
mouths agape, and eyes wide staring, hear 
for the first time some marvellous story; we 
hold up our hands in holy horror and won- 
der what will come to pass next. Some- 
times we try to imagine how a woman looks 
and acts on the rostrum; we fancy ourselves 
sitting in nervous trepidation before one, ex- 
pecting every moment for her to break 
down, drop down, burst into tears, go off 
into hysterics, or something of the kind so 
much like a woman to do under such trying 
circumstances. 

We remember once being in one of our 
churches here, and seeing a lady burst into 
tears while at the organ and in the middle 
of a stanza. She had yielded to solicitations 
to lead the music and started pretty well, 
but timidity overcame her, confidence fled, 
and womanlike (or child-like some might 
term it) she forgot all propriety and drop- 
ping her head in her hands gave vent to her 
feelings in one fitful gush of tears. 

Ever since then, I feel like hanging my 
head, or closing my eyes, if a woman has 
anything to do in the way of presiding at a 
meeting, or speaking out in public. Your 
women must be made of firmer material 
than ours. We admire their firmness, their 
courage, and their untiring energy; but we 
candidly confess we think all those great 
and noble characteristics are displayed in 
forwarding the wrong cause. We are open 
to conviction and would like to learn all we 
can about what is right and best; but we 
never have been able to see how the “right 
to vote” would benefit Woman; from our 
point of view it would seem, instead of ele- 
vating, to lower her in every sense of the 
word. 

We think your men must be considerably 
different from ours ulso. We have read 
and heard a great deal about cruelty and in- 
justice towards women, but your men, 
when they do indulge in anything of this 
kind, exceed all nations and tribes what- 
soever of which History has ever given any 
account. They seem to take a fiendish de- 
light in studying by what various ways and 
means they can torture, torment, and put to 
death their miserable victims. 

We were greatly surprised at the tremen- 
dous magnitude of the recent “‘strike.” We 
never dreamed that such a thing could oc- 
cur where the people were so law-abiding. 
We had a strike upon the government road 
right here in our midst, this year, but noth- 
ing to compare with the late almost univer- 
sal one at the North. Nota piece of prop- 
erty was injured, no one hurt; a few days 
stopping of trains, and everything was 
amicably adjusted, and the men went back 
to work at the same wages. 

We think if the Rev. Henry Ward Beech- 
er were to put in practice his preaching, he 


Miss Pitch- 





would do more good. We suggest that he 
follow the Saviour’s advice, ‘‘Sell.all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and come 
and follow me,” and try the experiment of 
living on one dollar per day, himself; let 
him have no reserve fund to fall back on, 
but confine himself for six months or a 
year to that small amount. He will then be 
more competent to tell what other men 
ought to do, and what they can do. 

Marshal Douglas gives some very good 
advice to his people; but his case is parallel 
with Beecher’s. If he had to plough all day 
for fifty cents, instead of living at his ease 
on five thousand a year, it is likely he would 
not be so hard upon Ethiopia holding out 
her hands. This generation of blacks will 
always beg; they cannot help it any more 
than the Ethiopian can change his skin; and 
this generation of white people will always 
give; it isas natural to them as drinking 
water, or any other common act. But the 
generations coming on, both white and 
black, will be far different; there will be no 
strong tie between them, nothing of the old 
love that now binds old masters to old ser- 
vants; they will each and all be on the same 
footing in regard to obligations, and the two 
races will stand apart as far, if not farther 
than do the Chinese, or any other foreign 
people, from Americans. But my letter is 
lengthening out beyond my intentions when 
first commenced. I like your paper, and 
always peruse it with pleasure. I think 
Boston a great place; have always had a 
desire to visit it ever since, asa little school- 
girl, I studied about it in my geography. I 
hope vou may do much good for your sex, 
in your day and time; but cannot bid you 
God-speed in your efforts to give women 
the ballot. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. E. Epirn Harpaway. 

Thompson, Ga. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone will 
leave for Colorado on the 20th inst. 

Chauncey Hall School commences its fall 
term, and the fiftieth year of its existence, 
September 12th. 

Mr. Ruskin, in the last number of Fors 
Clavigera, calls Mr. Goldwin Smith ‘‘a 
goose.”” Inthe name of that much-traduced 
bird, we protest. Mr. Ruskin should have 
said—gander. 

The old housekeepers of Saratoga com- 
plain that the mineral-waters have lost inuch 
of their effervescing powers, as they form- 
erly mixed their short-cake with spring wa- 
ter, not requiring soda or cream of tartar to 
make it light. 

Mr. M. McNulty, of San Francisco, lost 
his beloved wife and two beloved children, 
and in his grief, as a witness testified, ‘‘took 
hold of a Chinaman to throw him into the 
bay, to keep up his courage, like.” The 
grief-stricken husband and father was fined 
$150. 

A Poughkeepsie youth, with the assist- 
ance of an elderly lady, has fitted out a 
rooster with a needed wooden leg. At first 
the bird made frantic efforts to kick it off; 
but this only made him fall down, and so he 
accepted the situation, and now uses the leg 
with evident satisfaction. The boy is de- 
lighted. 

The Grand Rapids Post has changed hands 
and is now owned by Mr. C. H. Dubois, 
formerly of the Grand Haven Jerald, and 
Mr. H. T. Wilson, formerly of the Grand 
Rapids Times. We have always considered 
the Post one of the best papers in Michigan, 
and we doubt not its reputation will be sus- 
tained by its new editors. 

Two pilgrims have journeyed to Rome on 
foot, one from Paris and one from an Ital- 
ian city, like veritable crusaders. The lat- 
ter, a woman, who dragged herself, fam- 
ished and tired as she was, to kiss the foot 
of the bronze statue of St. Peter, fell down 
fainting before it, and broke her arm on the 
marble pavement of the church. 

Under the auspices of the Business Wo- 
men’s Union, of Brooklyn, an association 
has been organized and incorporated for the 
establishment in that city of a retreat for 
women suffering from nervous diseases or 
incipient insanity. Mrs. Amelia Forman, 
President of the association, appeals to the 
people of Brooklyn for pecuniary aid. 

After speaking of Mrs. P. D. Richards, 
of West Medford, as the inventor of a val- 
uable field portfolio manufactured by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, the Med- 
ford Chronicle says: ‘‘Lady inventors are 
coming to the front, rapidly, and it is not 
an uncommon thing now on taking up a pa- 
tented article, to be told that it is the inven- 
tion of a lady. Success to them all say we.” 

Madame de Bauffremont, the lady who 
obtained a decree of judicial separation in 
France and afterwards married again ina 
foreign country, has been subjected to a 
new and cruel kind of legal persecution. 
The French courts have ordered that she 
be fined 1000 francs a day until she returns 
to the keeping of her former husband the 
two children of her first marriage. The fine 
will be levied on the income of her property 
in France, which is under sequestration. 

The Jnterior has evolved a new distinction 
wherewith to settle the question of Woman's 
preaching. Its decision is to the effect that 
she may preach if she is not ordained, but 














must not preach if she is. To one unversed 
in the niceties of ecclesiastical law this is a 
delicious novelty in the philosophy of the 
relation of the sexes. A woman must not 
preach if she is ordained, and a man must 
not preach if he is not.—Christian Union. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison will sail for home 
on the 25th inst. He has everywhere had 
most cordial welcome from our cousins 
over the water, as he richly deserves to 
have. Ata meeting of the North-eastern 
Associations, in Newcastle, against the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, Mr. Garrison was 
given a breakfast, and honored by speeches, 
warmly complimentary. Mr. Garrison re- 
sponded, and earnestly supported the move- 
ment for repeal. 

Vice-Chancellor Malius, of England, has 
recently given a decision which is a rather 
unusual one in the history of English juris- 
prudence. The relatives of a farmer named 
Outram, who died intestate, brought suit 
against the property which his wife had ac- 
quired by fruit canning previous to her 
marriage, on the ground that by the mar- 
riage, the property became the husband’s, 
and therefore descended to his heirs. The 
judge decided that the property was hers 
alone, and that the husband or his heirs had 
no claim upon it. 

The Swedish Consul General, Mr. F. D. 
Coster, says the number of marriages in 
Sweden has been greatly lowered by the 
effects of war and by the failure of the crops. 
It isa curious fact that forty-five per cent 
of the weddings in his country are solemn- 
ized during the last three months of the 
year, the bulk of the people being farmers. 
Mr. Walfore referring to the stationary po- 
sition of the French population, says that 
in accounting for the fact, the variations in 
the frontiers and the great Napoleonic wars 
ought not to be kept out of sight. 

English people are devoted horsemen, and 
the ladies as well as the men take the high- 
est pleasure in galloping after the hounds, 
Recently an English lady, who enjoys what 
is considered an enviable fame for skill and 
daring in riding close to the hounds, and 
who is also a pattern wife and mother, has 
announced that she will risk her life no 
more riding on aside-saddle, but in the next 
season will ride after the fashion of the gen- 
tlemen. Her announcement has set the 
whole fashionable world to talking, since 
she is a woman of spirit, and it is believed 
she will do as she says." 

Three little girls, in Springfield, Mass., 
thought it would be nice to play jail with 
an empty trunk left out in aback yard to 
air; sothey shut one of their number inside, 
and sat on the lid to make the spring lock 
catch. When the prisoner had been in the 
Bastile long enough, they tried to let her 
out and couldn't. The servants came to 
the rescue, but no use. Then the whole 
house went on a tear afterthe key, which 
couldn't be found for twenty minutes, while 
the children were sent in all directions for a 
doctor. Finally the trunk was opened, and 
the screaming child released, terribly scared, 
but otherwise uninjured. 

The employment of women in the tele- 
graph department has been a complete suc- 
cess in England. Over 1100 are employed 
in London, and there has been but one dis- 
missed in four years. Their hours of work 
are from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M., each being on 
duty eight consecutive hours out of these 12. 
In the establishment there is a kitchen and 
dining-rooms, and the girls have a thorough- 
ly good dinner for twenty cents. The pay 
begins at $2 a week, which is raised to $3 
when a girl is competent. Girls may enter 
from 14to 18. The average pay received is 
$4.50 a week, and the highest is $7.50a 
week. A clerk who has worked for 30 
years at $7.50 a week, would have $3.75 a 
week pension. 

After a careful study of the manners and 
customs of women in other countries, it ap- 
pears that, as a class, the rich women of 
America do not seem to realize their respon- 
sibility to the poorer classes. A number of 
thoughtful charities have been set in motion 
in England that are as yet unknown with us. 
Among these I find that, insome of the 
cities, large laundries have been built, with 
such excellent appliances for washing, boil- 
ing, and drying clothes, that poor women 
can ina few hours wash and iron clothes 
that by the old-fashioned process would re- 
quire two days. Some philanthropists dis- 
covered that one principal cause of disease 
was the steam and heat with which small 
homes are filled on washing and ironing 
days. Imagine ourselves obliged to eat and 
sleep in the same room where this process 
was going on, and we can begin to imagine 
what a comfort sucha public laundry would 
be.—Elizabeth Boynton Harbert in Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. 

When Butler’s (woman-of-the-town) order 
reached England, Lord Palmerston was the 
head of the government; Lord John Russell 
was secretary of State for foreign affairs. 
Lord Palmerston wrote to Mr. Adams to 
know if the order as printed in the Lon- 
don papers was authentic. Mr. Adams 
asked if he inquired officially or privately. 
Lord Palmerston replied rather evasively. 
Mr. Adams insisted. Lord Palmerston an- 
swered that, if Mr. Adams must know, he 
begged him to understand that he inquired 
officially. Mr. Adams had the correspon- 
dence carefully copied in Moran’s best hand- 





writing, and inclosed it to Lord John with 
a note inquiring who was her majesty’s sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs; was it 
Lord Palmerston or Lord John? A quick 
reply came from Lord John, asking him to 
do nothing further in the matter till he heard 
from him again. The next day a note was 
received from Lord Palmerston withdraw- 
ing the correspondence. — Col. Wickham 
Hoffman's Book. 

An important election was held in Nyack, 
New York, on Tuesday last, to determine 
whether the village incorporation should 
continue or be dissolved. The election re- 
sulted in favor of disincorporation by a 
vote of 282 to 71. Thus ends a long and 
angry agitation of a question that has at 
times well nigh convulsed the people of 
Nyack. This village was incorporated 
about five years ago, by a vote quite as em- 
phatic as the one given on Tuesday. It 
was believed that a population of 5000 souls 
could be best governed under incorporation, 
and so the experiment was tried. It was 
found an expensive and unpopular under- 
taking. The management became loose and 
profligate. Speculations arose under pre- 
tended improvements, and burdensome tax- 
ation followed, in return for which the peo- 
ple derived little or no benefit. Jobs were 
concocted under the familiar guise of assess- 
ments for street improvements, so that in 
the course of a couple of years $50,000 was 
squandered. Sanitary provisions were little 
considered, and Police regulations practical- 
ly ignored. Nyack will now return to first 
principles, and if any more propositions are 
offered for incorporation the cost will first 
be well weighed. 

Notoriety is thrust upon Mrs. Hayes, 
however she may dislike it. Not long ago 
the President gave a dinner to certain for- 
eign gentlemen, and it was reported that 
Mrs. Hayes objected to setting wine before 
her guests. Thereupon some foolish toadies 
in Washington formed the “Mrs. R. B. 
Hayes Temperance Society,” which is said 
to have branched elsewhere, and to have be- 
come ina sense a national institution. Last 
week the German Schuetzen Verein had a 
meeting in Washington, and as the mem- 
bers passed the White House in procession, 
a basket of flowers was presented with a 
card inscribed with the compliments of Mrs. 
Hayes. This fact, if fact it were, was of 
course published in the newspapers, and, 
equally of course, the aforementioned tem- 
perance society was disquieted by the report, 
since it was understood that many if not all 
the members of the Schuetzen Verein drink 
beer when so disposed, and that much beer 
was drunk at the meeting referred to. The 
temperance society was hastily called to- 
gether and the case stated. Mrs. Hayes, it 
was said, had never paid such acompliment 
to any temperance or other ‘‘respectab!e” 
society, and, if she has now done what was 
reported, the duty of her disappointed ad- 
mirers was clear; they must forthwith dis- 
band their society and cease to do this lady 
the undeserved honor of bearing her name. 
A committee was appointed to wait upon 
Mrs. Hayes and request her to inform them 
whether she had presented the floweis that 
had caused all this uproar. We are sorry 
not to be able to say that Mrs. Hayes polite- 
ly, but firmly, declined to give the com- 
mittee the information they sought. Onthe 
contrary, the report is that she denied hav 
ing sent the flowers. 


About 160 girls who have engaged as 
weavers in the silk manufactory of Stearns 
& Co., New York, were informed on 
Wednesday last that their wages thereafter 
would be reduced from twelve to nine cents 
a yard for their work. This, the proprie- 
tors said, was rendered necessary by the 
dullness of the times and the general depres- 
sion in nearly all branches of trade. A 
similar reduction had been made in all the 
large manufactories at Patterson, N. J., 
where most of the principal silk factories are 
situated, and it was found necessary here to 
conform to the same rates. The girls, after 
a short consultation, decided to strike. 
Without any demonstration they quietly 
left the establishment, and up to last even- 
ing there was no change in the situation. 
When the weavers stop work it disarranges 
all the rest of the departments, and the Su- 
perintendent found it necessary to close the 
building. In an interview with the book- 
keeper of the firm last evening, that gentle- 
man informed the Z%mes reporter that no 
concession would be made to the girls, and 
he expressed the opinion that they would 
soon return to work onthe terms proposed. 
The girls struck once before, in 1875, and 
only remained idle one week. As the times 
were much duller now, and the depression 
in all branches of business so much greater, 
it was thought that the strikers would find 
it impossible to get other work, and they 
would necessarily return to their old situa- 
tions, which still remained open to them. 
No hard feelings existed, and none of the 
other employes were disposed to join in the 
refusal to work. The terms proposed would 
enable the girls to make, on an average, 
about $8 per week and the firm was not 
justified, just now, in paying more. The 
strike has been the cause of also throwing 
out of employment about sixty hands, men 
and girls, who have been engaged at the 
dyeing factory belonging to the same firm, 
situated at New Brighton, Staten Island. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
OLD GRANLEY. 


[The following verses are all Ican remember of a 
sung by a friend of mine, forty years ago, in a 
manner repeating the last syllable of the second 
and fourth line, afd then the fourth line entirely. 
Never having seen it in print, I think I have forgotten 
several verses, but cannot refrain from sending it to 
the Woman's JouRNAL, after reading ‘‘Only one Day” 
and ‘The Wife Auchtirmuchty.” ereis a strong 
similarity and apparently a close relationship be- 
tween them.] 
Old Granley swore by all the leaves 
That were upon the tree—tree— 
He’d do more work in one short day 
Than his wife could do in three—three— 
Mrs. Granley, she came in, she says, 
“You shall have trouble now—now— 
For you shal! do the work in the house, 
And I'll go follow the plow—plow— 
But you must milk the mooley cow 
For fear she will go dry—dry, 
And you must feed the little pig 
Which is within the stye—stye. 
And you must put the cream in the churn 
Which is within the frame—frame, 
And you must see to the fat in the pot 
That it don’t all go in the flame—flame; 
And you must feed the speckled hen 
For fear she'll lay astray—stray, 
And you must reel the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday—day.” 
Mrs. Granley took the whip in her hand 
To go and follow the plow—plow, 
Old Granley took the pail in his hand 
To milk the mooley cow—cow. 
The mooley cow—she kicked—she raved, 
She rumbled with her nose—nose 
She kicked old Granley on the shin 
Till the blood ran down to his toes—toes. 
He went to feed the little pig 
Which was within the stye—stye, 
He hit his head against a beam 
And his hair began to fly—fly. 
He went to watch the speckled hen 
For fear she'd lay astray—stray; 
But he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday—day. 
He went to put the cream in the churn 
Which was within the frame—frame, 
But he forgot the fat in the pot, 
And it all went into the flame—flame; 
He looked east—he looked west, 
He looked to the sun—sun, 
He thought it was the longest day, 
And his wife would never come—come. 
Mrs. Granley, she came in, 
She saw him look so sad—sad, 
She wheeled herself around about, 
And said that she was glad—glad. 
And then he swore by all the leaves 
That were upon the tree—tree 
His wife could do more work in a day 
Than he could do in three—three. 
etme 
MIGNONNETTE. 
BY G. B. BARTLETT. 


As Isit at my desk by the window, when the garden 
with dew is wet, 

On the morning incense rises the breath of the mign- 
onnetie, 

With tender memories laden of thirty years ago, 

When she gave me her worthless promise, and we 
loved each other so, ° 

Till her tough, old worldly mother let her virgin 
charms be sold 

Toa nay as hard and yellow as his hoard of shining 
gold. 





Asin Central Park I saw them on their cheerful 
morning ride, 

Asehe snarled at her henpecked husband who was 
crouching by her side, 

I said in the dust of the pathway, “I have the best of 
you yet!” 

Far better to dream of a fadeless love in the breath of 
the mignonnette. 

And little Daisy and Mabel, and the children that 
might have been, 

Come dancing out on the paper, at a twirl of the magic 


pen,— 

No horrid boys among them, but a bevy of dainty 
girls, 

With great, brown eyes, love shining through a halo 
of golden curls. 

That never grow old or naughty; andin themI fail 
to see 

The slightest fault, or a taint of sin, that could have 
been charged to me. 

They are mine, all mine forever! No lover here can 
come 

To coax their loving hearts away to grace a doubtful 
home. 

And so when the tender evening or morning with dew 
is wet, 

I dream of my vanished darlings in the breath of the 
mignonnette. 

— Emerson's *‘ Parnassus.” 








MISS DRAKE’S 
ENTERPRISE. 


Dorothea Drake was by trade a milliner 
and dress-maker; and, ‘‘according te her 
showing,” a better was not to be found, eith- 
er in the goodly city of Hubbubble or its 
surroundings. 

It is one great thing in life to be satisfied 
with one’s self; and Dorothea’s air to a 
physiognomist, plainly indicated that she 
had already arrived at that aim. Further, 
she had imbued others with her own ideas, 
not by self-admiration, for the little milliner 
was modest in regard to words, but she had 
a way of setting a flower, adjusting a bow, 
and plaiting a ribbon, finishing. off with a 
toss of the head, which said more effective- 
ly than words, ‘‘Show me the woman that 
can do better than that.” 

Yes, she was satisfied with herself and her 
business; for the latter was steadily increas- 
ing and she was able to live comfortably, 
pay her help better than others in the trade, 
and still add to her bank account something 
every month. 

“According to newspaper account, you 
are to have a rival soon, in the new six-story 
building opposite,” said Jessy Wilton—a 
roguish girl, who liked to get up what she 
called an excitement in the work-room. 

“A what?” fairly screamed Miss Drake, 
thrown quite off her guard by this picce of 
astonishing news. 

“A rival. The papers are full of his ad- 
vertisements. It’s the rich Jones, that made 
so much by gold speculation in war time; 





but that doesn’t satisfy him; he’s going into 
the women’s clothing business on a grand 
scale.” 

“Thank Providence, none of my custom- 
ers will patronize him, from principle, and 
besides, they never buy ready-made gar- 
ments.” Miss Drake concluded the speech 
with a becoming toss of the head. Then 
she picked up a copy of the morning Specu- 
lator, and glanced over the page of adver- 
tisements. Fora moment only her heart 
sank within her as she read, ‘‘Made to order, 
every article pertaining to a lady’s wardrobe, 
and at reduced prices. Grand opening, the 
15th.” 

‘Well, we shall see about this,” said she, 
dropping the paper and going into the store 
to wait on a customer. 

No sooner had Miss Drake disappeared 
than Jessy said: ‘‘I didn’t tell her out of 
spite. But you know, she is always saying 
that she would like to see a rival of the op- 
posite sex that talent and energy could not 
rout; and I thought it a good time to let her 
know that she will have to practice what 
she preaches.” 

‘‘The wonder to me is that she hasn’t seen 
their advertisements before,” said Lucy 
Wade. 

‘“‘T expect we shall see a grand display, on 
Monday,” saida third. ‘‘I know some girls 
that are going into Jones’ work-room, and 
they say his dresses and bonnets are elegant.” 

‘I'd beashamed to work for Jones, or any 
other man, in the millinery or dress-making 
business,” said Lucy Wade, as the girls were 
preparing to leave, for it was Saturday night, 
and the six o’clock bell had just struck. 

“So would I; but there are plenty of oth- 
ers that would not, it seems, for he has over a 
hundred in his work-room already,” said 
Jessy Wilton. 

On the following Monday, Miss Drake’s 
establishment was, as usual, open to the 
public, but the little lady herself seemed ill 
atease. The girls were left to themselves 
in the work-room; for the shutters were 
drawn up from the highly decorated front 
of the monster building opposite, and Dor- 
othea seated herself where she could obtain 
a view of the interior of the store. In the 
center of the deep show window revolved 
a figure dressed from bonnet to boot, in the 
latest Parisian style—at least so said the 
placard. 

Spectators soon began gathering in crowds 
around the window, and before noon the 
store was thronged with customers, many of 
whom had formerly patronized Miss Drake. 

Young ladies and misses went there, chaf- 
fering over the various under-garments 
which are necessary to a lady’s toilet, with 
snobbish clerks. Dorothea Drake saw it 
all, and was astonished and indignant. To 
tell the truth, her store might have been 
closed all day, so far as business was con- 
cerned, for they had actually done nothing. 

“T’ll be mistress of the situation yet,” said 
the little milliner, as she ordered the blinds 
put up. Her plan was formed, and she ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Wolf, a widowed friend, who 
had a mint of money lying useless in the 
bank, to furnish her with capital. 

The widow listened to Dorothea’s project, 
but raised her hands in horror at the absurd- 
ity, and exclaimed: ‘‘Dorothea Drake, I 
think you must have lost your senses. You, 
a woman, to harbor the thought of erecting 
a six-story store, and going against a big 
company like the Joneses! I should do 
wrong to give you a dollar to squander in 
such a way. You see, times have changed, 
and the small milliners must give in to the 
big ones.” 

“That is to say, the seven kine, in the 
shape of Jones & Co., and other large firms, 
who are dipping into business heretofore 
conducted by women, are to devour us, and 
we must submit to the swallowing without 
resistance,” said Dorothea. 

“Since the world began, might has con- 
quered right, and, however Woman may 
rant and rave, I don’t look for a speedy 
change. The best, in fact the only thing 
for you to do, in my opinion, is to leave 
what money you have in the bank, sell off 
your goods, give up your store, and take a 
position under Jones & Co., or some other 
man-milliner, on asalary. You might com- 
mand good wages, I should judge, from 
your experience.” 

After delivering her opinion, Mrs. Wolf 
smoothed the folds of her crape robe, and 
settled back in her easy chair. 

Dorothea’s face reddened and paled by 
turns. She looked searchingly into the 
calm face of the widow and asked, ‘‘Is that 
your advice to me, Mrs. Wolf?” 

“It is; and you will do well to follow it, 
child.” 

‘Don’t call me child! I arrived at years 
of discretion long ago. As to your advice, 
I would not follow it to save me from the 
poorhouse; for, however I may fall short 
of the end to which I hope to attain, I know 
I shall, with God’s help, do good to some 
poor, struggling woman.” 

Disappointed, but not disheartened, Dor- 
othea made a second call on a wealthy lady, 
and with the same result. ‘‘One more re- 
buff, and I'll try the opposite sex!” said she 
to herself as she madea third call. Mrs, 
Amy was at home, and Dorothea was shown 
into the plain parlor. As the tall, gaunt 
figure rose to receive her, and Dorothea 
looked up into the hard, gray eyes, she felt 
the utter hopelessness of the appeal; yet it 





was made, and those cold eyes rested calm- 
ly on Dorothea’s face as though she was 
speaking the truth, when she said: ‘‘I am 
sorry I have no money at my disposal. If 
your scheme is really a good one, there are 
plenty who will furnish the capital.” 

For a minute Dorothea looked her steadi- 
ly in the face; then said: ‘‘What if this night 
God should require your soul of you? Would 
not those who came after you find money 
lying useless in your well-secured safe? 
Glittering gold. Yet it will shed no light 
onthe dark path from this to the future 
world. Remember this, Jane Amy; remem- 
ber my words.” 

The rich woman stood staring in surprise 
at Dorothea, who passed out of the door 
ere she could collect herself to reply. 

“I ought to have turned her out of the 
house; and I will, too, if she ever presumes 
to call again,” said the indignant lady; but 
she failed to keep her word. 

One short week, and she lay in her coffin. 
It was the mistress of the mansion who had 
been turned out, not by an earthly poten- 
tate, but by the will of One from whose di- 
vine commands there is no escape; and Dor- 
othea Drake again crossed the threshold, to 
attend the funeral. 

With the small group gathered there, sat 
Harry Hart, himself the only mourner, a 
nephew of the deceased. Though he had 
not counted on it, it came to him—the half 
a million his aunt had so jealously hoarded. 
The jolly captain of the ‘Plover’ was 
henceforth to bear the burden of a fortune. 

In childish days Harry Hart and Doro- 
thea Drake had been schoolmates; but they 
had not met for years, until now, and the 
coffin of Jane Amy was between them. 
Though their eyes often met during the sol- 
emn ceremony, no sign of recognition pass- 
ed between them; and when ‘‘dust had been 
consigned to dust,” and Dorothea walked 
slowly back to her shop, Harry returned to 
the dismal mansion thinking over the past. 
He had parted in anger from his aunt, years 
ago, without her knowledge, shipping as 
second mate on board a vessel bound for the 
East. Time had brought changes to both. 
His aunt’s property bad increased rapidly in 
value, but Harry had grown neither frugal 
nor rich, though he returned to his native 
city the captain of as fine a craft as floated 
in the harbor. His great desire was to 
make reparation for the hasty words that 
had parted them, ‘‘and then put to sea with 
a clear conscience,” he said; but alas! when 
he arrived at the well-remembered mansion 
the crape scarf at the bell-knob told him he 
was too late to crave her forgiveness. The 
fortune she had left him he felt he did not 
deserve. It seemed to have brought a lead- 
en weight to his heart, crushing out all hap- 
py thoughts and aspirations. 

“IT would rather founder at sea than live 
in this dungeon,” said he to the old house- 
keeper. “If you don’t like to stay here 
alone, lock up the old shell; as for me, I’m 
off to the ‘Plover.’” 

Sauntering in a careless manner along one 
of the principal streets, his eye fell upon 
some black-bordered handkerchiefs in a 
shop window, and going in to purchase 
some, he was again brought face to face 
with Dorothea Drake. Shaking her warm- 
ly by the hand, he dropped, without invita- 
tion, into the seat she had just vacated, say- 
ing, ‘I made a lucky blunder for once, 
Dora. I call you by the school-girl name, 
you see, for it recalls old times.” 

‘‘And report says you are now one of the 
richest men of Hubbubble, Harry,” remark- 
ed Dorothea, as she put up the parcel of 
handkerchiefs. 

“‘Confound the money! I don’t want it. 
You see, the old lady and I quarreled, and 
I put off to sea, without as much as saying, 
‘by your leave.” And I was coming home 
with the sole purpose of making it all right, 
when she must up and die, and leave me 
with a load forever on my conscience.” 

“If there was anything to forgive, you 
were long ago forgiven,” said Dorothea, in 
a subdued tone. 

“Did you see her often?’ asked Harry, 
eagerly. 

“No, though when we did meet she was 
always talking of you, expecting you back, 
and grieving at your absence.” 

Then Captain Hart fell to questioning 
Dorothea, and by degrees her own troubles 
and perplexities were made apparent. The 
transactions of Jones & Co., her ruined busi- 
ness, her aspirations, applications and re- 
buffs, together with the hopes she enter- 
tained of benefiting her sex by her example, 
were descanted on in such a manner that 
the gentleman was made to see the state of 
things in its proper light; and the conclu- 
sion of the matter was that Dorothea was to 
have capital to put up a seven-story build- 
ing, if she liked. 

The captain was to furnish her with 
India and China goods at a price that would 
enable her to undersell Jones & Co., and for 
all this he was to ‘‘take a mortgage on the 
stock, so that if she failed to pay him in 
greenbacks, he should not be the loser,” he 
said. 

‘Oh, this is indeed a fortune too great for 
an insignificant creature like me!” she said. 

‘‘Nonsense! you’re a trump, Dorothea, 
and you deserve success, whether you ob- 
tain it or not; my heart is already made 
lighter with the thought that my aunt’s 
money will do somebody good.” 








The next day the firm of Drake & Hart 
was formed, and everything settled in a sat- 
isfactory manner. And immediately there- 
after there was an auction sale of the goods 
and chattels of Dorothea Drake. Jones & 
Co. made merry at the finishing up of the 
little milliner, as they called her; but when 
the little frame building she had formerly 
eccupied, and its neighbor, disappeared, and 
blocks of granite began to accumulate on 
the sidewalk, they wondered; and reports 
began to circulate, and sly hints were thrown 
out by the papers, that a dry-goods estab- 
lishment was being built that would rival 
anything in the city. All wondered, but 
none knew whose hand furnished the capi- 
tal for the elegant building which soon tow- 
ered above all others, and bore the sign of 
Drake & Co. 

Nor was Miss Drake idle. While the 
building was being reared, in an immense 
workroom hundreds of girls were employ- 
ed in making up a large assortment of la- 
dies’ wear from materials and patterns re- 
ceived weekly from Paris. Tiny bonnets 
of Parisian fame, and dainty little round 
hats of London notoriety, together with the 
India shawls, muslins and Chinese goods 
that had already been received from Capt. 
Hart, gave her an opportunity to make such 
a display of choice goods as had never be- 
fore been seen in that city. 

It was a day of triumph for the little mil- 
liner. The store was literally packed with 
customers. The French clerks who offici- 
ated at the counters where Parisian goods 
were displayed were obliged to call in the 
aid of gauche Americans; and thus it was in 
the Chinese department, where in gown and 
queue two celestials presided. Miss Drake, 
herself, rushed tothe rescue of the dark- 
hued sepoys, who were stationed where the 
India goods were displayed, for the ladies 
seemed about to crush one another in their 
anxiety to obtain the most desirable of these 
choice and expensive articles. 

On this day the store of Jones & Co. was 
scarcely entered by a customer worth wait- 
ing on; and, to increase their chagrin, Sally 
Sparks, the superintendent of the work- 
room, and Belle Robbins, the best cutter 
and fitter, gave notice that night. 

“Going to be married?” asked an imperti- 
nent clerk. 

‘“‘We are engaged at Miss Drake’s” was 
the cool reply. 

‘Dusty times ahead,” said one of the firm 
to the others, when the store was at last 
closed; and the Joneses retired to their 
lodgings with gloomy forebodings. 

It was with wondering eyes that Miss 
Drake beheld the proceeds of her first day’s 
sales in her new store; indeed, her success 
kept sleep from her eyes nearly the whole 
night. She was up betimes on the follow- 
ing morning, and as she glanced over the 
morning paper she laughed outright, as a 
flaring card of Jones & Co. met her eye. 

“Fortunately for ourselves and the pub- 
lic, we are not driven to the necessity of ar- 
raying street loafers in foreign costume to 
delude customers into purchasing bad rep- 
resentations of India and China goods. 

“Genuine articles of foreign and home 
manufacture will be found as usual in great 
variety on our counters, and only Ameri- 
cans will be employed in our establishment.” 

Jones & Co. 

“The ladies of Hubbubble know a good 
India shaw] when they see it, and real point 
lace, too, I reckon,” said Miss Drake as she 
selected some of the finest patterns for the 
window, and gave the finishing touch to a 
magnificent morning robe which one of the 
girls was preparing for display. 

There seemed to be a magic in her fingers. 
Whatever she touched she improved, and 
her assistants soon learned that bonnets 
fashioned by the tasty proprietress were in 
greater demand by the Hubbubblians than 
the costliest of Paris importations. 

It was she who fashioned neat prints into 
those delicate morning robes which comfort 
requires; and so great grew the demand for 
these inexpensive articles that new assistants 
were daily added to the already large corps 
employed in the dress department. 

A busy year was this first year to Doro- 
thea, yet it was the happiest she had ever 
experienced; and with a heart thankful for 
her success, she resolved that not one hu- 
man being should go out of her establish- 
ment with a heavy heart that night. One 
by one, from the book-keeper down to the 
little floor-sweeper, they were summoned 
to her presence, and each made the recipient 
of some valuable token of her esteem, and 
an increase of salary for the coming year. 

Fatigued with the unusual exertions of 
the day, she went early to her lodgings, 
and was an hour after surprised from her 
dreamy, listless attitude on the sofa by a 
knock at the door, and immediately after 
the announcement of ‘‘Mr. Jones,” by her 
landlady. 

Yes, it was her rival from across the way. 
A little smile—Dorothea could not help it— 
swept across her usually calm face as she re- 
quested to know his business. 

He stood before her in the blackest of 
black broadcloth and the shiniest of patent 
leather, fresh from the hands of the barber, 
and with a smile meant to be captivating, 
he replied, ‘‘I called to express my high ap- 
preciation of your talent, madam, asa busi- 
pess woman.” 

Miss Drake bowed and he proceeded. 





‘*You must find the cares of such an estab- 
lishment as yours a tax on your nervous 
system.” 

‘I doubt if 1 have a nervous system; J 
feel no indications of it as yet.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed! I sometimes find myself 
shattered completely by the perplexities of 
the business.” 

“That is probably owing to your being 
out of your sphere. We women were cal- 
culated for it, so wedo not find ourselves 
upset by the difficulties which you men com- 
plain of; indeed, were my assistants to 
leave me in a body, as I am told yours do 
occasionally, I could trim a bonnet, plait a 
frill, or measure and cut a garment, with- 
out the aid of seamstress or milliner, J] 
doubt if you could do as much.” 

“I confess I could not, and I feel forcibly 
the need of a helpmate; in fact, I am miser- 
able without a companion. My dear Miss 
Drake, man was not made to be alone.” 

‘‘Nor woman to be trodden upon, and 
her means of subsistence wrested from her 
by grasping individuals who are not asham- 
ed to appropriate to themselves those ave- 
nues of labor which God designed for us.” 

‘Right, my dear madam, I would make 
of woman a companion, a helpmeet. She 
commands my respect, my love, my devo- 
tion; in a word, my dear Miss Drake, I 
would make you my wife; yes, I am con- 
quered at last, 1—the imperturbable.” 

Miss Drake stood like a statue; and feel- 
ing sure of success in his suit, he continued: 

‘*As proprietors of the most extensive es- 
tablishments in the city, with our congenial 
tastes, we may live such a life of peace and 
prosperity as princes would envy.” 

Miss Drake, who had now recovered her 
breath and her composure, asked, ‘‘So you 
propose with marriage to unite the business?” 

“Certainly; I think that would be the 
better way; all cou'd go on in the name of 
Jones & Co.” 

‘‘My establishment is going to be made a 
woman’s co-operative union, and every wo- 
man employed, besides her salary, will re- 
ceive a profit from the sales. Though I 
shall remain the chief superintendent, my 
book-keeper and the heads of the various 
departments will be paid an equal share ac- 
cording to theirability. As for male clerks, 
I shall employ only a sufficient number to 
wait upon such ladies as insist on being 
served by men. As for your offer of mar- 
riage, I despise you too deeply to reply.” 

And Jones departed a wiser man. Ruin 
was staring him in the face. Miss Drake 
not only made a better show, but she drew 
a better class of custom, and she contrived 
to undersell him at every point. There 
wasn’t a woman worth having in his work- 
room that wouldn’t leave and go over to 
Miss Drake at the first opportunity, and 
no one came back. 

As this dealer in women’s apparel walked 
home that night he wished himself well out 
of the business. Six months after, the 
stauch clipper, the ‘‘Plover,” again made 
the port of Hubbubble. and Captain Hart, 
as jolly as ever, hastened to pay his respects 
to Miss Drake. He found her busy as usual, 
and so glad to see her old friend that a 
pretty little flush stole over her face, and a 
stray tear rested on her eye-lashes. 

The Captain actually kissed it away be- 
fore all the girls, which made the little 
milliner blush in earnest. ‘‘The fact is,” 
said the matter-of-fact Harry, ‘‘I have con- 
sidered you my property ever since I in- 
duced you to enter into partnership with me 
in the dry-goods line. And now you have 
got your co-operative union in regular work- 
ing order, with such leaders as Lucy Wade 
and Jessie Wilton, I think I'll take you on 
the next voyage to select our own goods. 
I’ve sailed a clipper without a mate long 
enough.” 

“Oh, Harry!” was all the reply he got 
then; but he proved a good hand at pressing 
a suit. And when he sailed again he took 
the milliner with him—no longer Miss 
Drake, but his own dear wife. 

Jessy and Lucy, tried and faithful, were 
left in the care of the establishment, and 
many a tearful eye followed the kind-heart- 
ed proprietress as she bade them adieu. 
Across the way the red flag of the auction’ 
eer hung conspicuous on the morning of 
her departure. Jones & Co. had proved a 
failure in every sense of the word. ‘I’m 
sorry for him, and for every other man who 
is so foolish as to attempt women’s busi- 
ness,” said the little lady. 

oe 


A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Will you accept un- 
invited letters from unnoticeable people? 
From people who have no wise or wonder- 
derful things to say, but a wish to convey 
to city-bound people some hint of the fresh- 
ness of mountain air—some recollection of 
the intoxicating odor of the pines—of the 
smell of sweet-fern—of the sight of magnifi- 
cent sunsets with their tender after-glow in 
“the cool of the evening’—of rapturous 
mornings when the sunlight lingering @ 
while upon Monadnock, comes slowly to- 
ward one, lifting the mists from the valley, 
glorifying all things, until one’s self is wrapt 
and filled with its warmth and beauty? 

Can any one decide which gives him most 
delight— these wonderful evenings, the 
glad mornings, or the still noontide spent 
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for a lover of the woods to judge of the 
pooks he may read there. Some one says 
that ‘‘very silly girls are often sublime by 
moonlight.” Not a sublimity that you can 
depend upon, but sublime while you look 
and listen with the moonlight shimmering 
in your eyes. So while you sit in the woods, 
these mountain woods, on a perfect sum- 
mer day, with your heart keeping time to 
pird-songs and your pulses in rhythm with 
the soughing pines whose subtle odors fill 
your brain-cells, you may read what you 
will! 

“The ripe flavor of Falernian tides, 

Not in the wine, but in the taste resides.” 


Earlier in the season I read ‘Daniel De- 
ronda,” almost wholly, in the woods. ‘Tis 
not without its own “ripe flavor,” we all 
know, but what a book it is to me since Il 
read it alone in the woods, in May and 
June! Did not its quotation from an old 
Rabbi, *“‘The Omnipotent is occupied in 
making marriage—the levity is in the ear of 
him who listens’—did not this give to my 
ear pwans of glorious love-songs from every 
quarter of my whispering forest? 

Many of her own thoughts, as ‘‘Who in 
pain can imitate the glance and hand-touch 
of pleasure?” will make one drop the book 
and fold the hands together in an ecstacy 
of content. Her characters, conned thus 
alone, were very real tome. And I grew 
to anadmiration which was almost affection 
for the author. The relations of men to 
women, ‘‘the mysterious adaptation of the 
sexes,”’ she surely knows much about in its 
highest and deepest significance. And 
who has written of lovelike unto her? Few, 
since the songs of Solomon floated into such 
pure and easy flight from the loves of men 
to the union of divine love and wisdom, 
that both became crystalized in the same 
holy light. 

She shows us marriage in various aspects, 
and with various degrees and kinds of love 
as its motive power. There is Sir Hugh, 
married, late in life, for the hope of a male 
heir, and his lady, who having the luck of 
four girls and no son, felt always humbly 
grateful for such affection as her lord 
might bestow upun her, because she had 
thus disappointed him! Such was her con- 
ception of marriage, and truthful mirror of 
her husband’s heart. 

Miserable Gwendolen marries here, with 
disgustingly wise self-interest, and loves 
there, where it is unlawful to love at all. 
And what a picture we have of mutual re- 
pulsion! Grandcourt declares himself, on 
his wedding-day, ‘‘more in love than he 
had ever thought to be,” with a transparen- 
cy that makes one envy Lydia Glasher, the 
‘roots of whose being had run deep into 
his,” below the selfishness, into the true 
manliness, and abided there in spite of more 
external and worldly promptings. 

And the perfect love of Deronda, offered 
ata moment of extreme pain, humiliation 
and shame to Mirah. Yet she has no word 
of self-distrust or abasement, no fear to ad- 
mit the divine passion-light into her soul, 
no answer but to kiss the lips that had 
spoken the celestial words. 

Reading, not long since, a review of Dan- 
iel Deronda, I was astonished by this sen- 
tence, ‘‘In this last book, and indeed in all 
her later writings, so faras I can remember, 
there is not a single touch of religion.” I 
had thought the character of Ezra an emi- 
nently religious one, and of the purely ideal 
type. And was not Mirah preserved from 
evil amidst such awful peril, by the pray- 
ers of her mother and brother? If the au- 
thor did not mean that, ’tis thus I take it. 
Perhaps it was my mood, perhaps it was 
the woods, but the book seemed to me per- 
vaded with strong religious sentiment; of 
the kind which expresses itself in deep ac- 
knowledgment of Divine power everywhere, 
rather than in moral reflections or religious 
teaching. Of the kind which says—all life 
is an emanation of the Divine life, let us do 
our part to keep it high and pure and sim- 
ple; while we bend to our toil upon the real 
letus so live that the interior sight may 
ever behold our Divine ideal. 

Great minds outgrow our creeds, despise 
our forms, and fail to see them, as we see 
them, pregnant with meaning; they wish to 
take the meaning and clothe it with a form 
of their own design, that is all. But they 
hold ever, consciously or unconsciously, to 
the hand of God and thus thrill us with his 
transmitted touch. 8. E. N. 

Greenfield, N. H. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
c = ane. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
Tess the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenne, New York. 





JSOb, 


NWewspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘r'his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CrErR- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT REcoRD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Jovrnal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity, richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful no ny | of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mituer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
— with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunity for practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F.WALCKER & CO, 1y24 








W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 

e a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, e. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost vf im- 
rieton, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS, H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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ANNA DICKENSON AT HOME. 


I saw Anna Dickenson the other day, 
and the contrast between her life at home 
and the stormy episode through which she 
has passed was so marked that I thought 
your reaiers might be interested in assisting 
to trace it. Few people know Anna Dick- 
enson as she is, or the sort of stock from 
which she sprung. She is generally sup- 
posed to have been a poor girl, of New 
England birth and parentage, with an asser- 
tive, dominant will, and strong but unculti- 
vated intellect. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

She is a born aristocrat, if we have any 
such, able to trace her ancestry back three 
hundred years on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land on the mother’s side, and through one 
of the oldest and proudest of Pennsylvania 
lines on the father’s. Her mother was an 
Edmundson, slaveholding Quakers, until, 
in her mother’s grandfather's time, a liber- 
al movement in the Society obliged its mem- 
bers either to give up their slaves or resign 
their membership; he chose to give them up. 
Her mother, her ‘‘patron saint,” as she loves 
to call her, is a woman of refined appear- 
ance and exquisite manners, who has al- 
ways sustained her place in the very best 
society. As a girl, her most intimate friend 
was Miss Fisher (Sallie M. Fisher), after. 
wards Mrs. John M. Clayton; and an illus- 

trious man said of her that she was ‘‘the 
finest lady and most thoroughbred woman” 
he had ever seen. 

Anna Dickenson’s grandfather on the fa- 
ther’s side was a Pennsylvanian nabob, 
whose ancestors had occupied for six gen- 
erations a plantation, or rather principality, 
of two thousand acres, upon which he lived 
like a prince, and became, probably, some- 
what of an old Pagan, for he quarreled 
with his eldest, and, I believe, only son, 
Anna Dickenson’s father; and the latter left 
his home, determined to make his own way 
in the world, which he did. He became a 
great wholesale merchant, afriend of James 
G. Birney, of Whittier, Joshua R. Giddings, 
and, in short, one of the founders of the 
Liberty party. 

Unfortunately, however, he failed, and 
six months thereafter, before he had time 
to recover himself (for he was an ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned” merchant and had given up every- 
thing), he died of heart disease, dropping 
dead in the street on his way home from a 
Liberty meeting, where he had made, what 
there are persons whostill remember as the 
best extemporaneous speech to which they 
had ever listened. 

Anna was the youngest of five children, 
one sister and three brothers, and there 
were plenty of rich relatives on both sides 
who would have divided up the children 
among them and given the widow a home, 
but this did not suit her ideas. She wished 
to keep them together and rear them herself, 
and so she did and did it so well that her 
son (one boy died) was Professor in the first 
college on the Pacific Slope at twenty, and 
if Anna did not share for quite so lengthen- 
ed a period (she left school at fourteen) in 
the advantages which her brother and 
sisters enjoyed it was because she was the 
youngest, and elected not to do so, seeing 
that the long struggle was wearing upon 
her mother, and fearing that ‘f she gained 
all she wished to give her in the way of 
scholastic training, it would be at the ex- 
pense of that mother’s life. Moreover, she 
has Jost nothing. Experience has given 
her a better education than books could 
have done. From her father, Anna Dick- 
enson inherits the ardor and passion, the love 
of justice which distinguish her, while from 
her mother comes the love of fine and rare 
things, the tenacity of purpose, the perse- 
verance and determination to do or die, 
which are equally a part of her nature. 
Underlying the whole is a sensitive soul, 
which vibrates to every passing breath like 
the sensitive plant, and responds so quickly 
and truly to the winds that pass over it, 
that it almost depends upon them, whether 
it discourses sweet music or discordant 
sounds, like bells ‘‘jangled” and ‘‘out of 
tune ” 

Anna Dickenson’s home consists of an 
apartment shut in from everything but the 
breeze, which comes through the foliaged 
spaces of one of the wide streets of New 
York. Here she lives with her maid, her 
books, her pictures and her work, and here 
her intimates share her dainty lunch or quiet 
dinner, unpretending as to description of 
viands, but exquisitely cooked, and served 
in such rare old china, with the addition of 
such delicate bits of glass and antique silver, 
that the soul who loves such things is glad- 
dened while the body is being satisfied. 

One of the advantages of having had a 
grandfather and grandmother is the posses- 
sion of heirlooms for which one has to pay 
large amounts in bric-a-brac shops. Anna 
Dickenson is the fortunate owner of several 
articles of this kind, and having a passion, 
besides, for what is rare and choice, she 
has made a collection of engravings and 
small works of art which would make a 
connoisseur’s mouth water. 

Some one has said regarding her pictures, 
that Cupid and Mars were evidently her tu- 
telar divinities, for they were all representa- 
tive of either love or war; and there is some 
truth in this. All, however, are rare—some 
of them first impressions, bearing the im- 





print of painter as well as of engraver, and 
others having a few or no copies extant. 

There are the ‘“‘Three Fates” of Michael 
Angelo—wonderful heads, and hands as ex- 
pressive as the grand faces. An old picture 
of “‘Shakspeare’s Courtship,” a Fornarina, 
a pair of Huguenot lovers, a Sistine Madon- 
na, a Marie Antoinette being led to execu- 
tion, some few small paintings, a splendid 
photograph from a drawing of the ‘Last 
Days of Carthage,” in which all the spirit 
of the antique is reproduced; a pair of Mar- 
guerites, one stretched on the stone shelf of 
her cell, the other young, unconscious, in- 
nocent, admiring the glitter of the jewels as 
reflected in her hand-glass. 

But the gems of the collection area ‘“‘Dead 
Chatterton,” the beautiful head banging 
over the side of the poor pallet upon which 
the starved form lies stretched, and a 
“Christian Martyr,” a young girl being 
borne out from the Colosseum, where wild 
beasts had mangled her, past her father and 
her lover, past indifferent groups, who look 
upon her dead face without even curiosity. 

Anna Dickenson has the brain of the tra- 
ditional man, with the heart of a traditional 
woman, and cannot be suppressed. She has 
got untold work in her, and will certainly 
conquer success in some other way than on 
the platform, before she dies.—Hzchange. 

eC—_—_—_— 
MORE FACTS ABOUT WESLEYAN 
STUDENTS. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—In an article, a few 
weeks ago, which mentioned Miss E. J. 
Ellis, one of the two lady members of the 
class of 77 of Wesleyan University, it was 
stated that she‘‘snatched the prize inEnglish 
Literature from the leading competitor of 
the class of the male persuasion.” The 
paragraph which you quoted from Zion's 
Herald, although there are, perhaps, no act- 
ual misstatements contained in it, does not 
give quite a fair aspect to the case. I have 
too good an opinion of the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL to be willing to let any such thing stand 
uncorrected in its columns, and am too sin- 
cere a friend of Woman in her highest in- 
terests, to desire that she shall gain anything 
through injustice to any man. 

Rejoicing that Miss Ellis was the success- 
ful competitor, let us say, in justice to her 
rival, that not only was he the leader of the 
class, but he contested for other prizes also, 
and took three, while Miss Ellis tried only 
for the one prize which she gained. Prizes 
taken by women are not merely rewards for 
personal merit, but they tell for the sex, and 
failures, more noticeable than successes 
even, are considered, by many as failures 
in Woman, notin an individual,—as proof 
that Woman is wanting in ability, not that 
a particular woman, from some cause or 
other, has failed. Hence, the present case, 
which will inevitably result in much ad- 
vancement for women, seems to show that 
our college girls, and other girls as well, 
should be careful to attempt only that which 
they feel considerable hope of accomplish- 
ing, and whether Miss Ellis might or might 
not have done more, I believe that she did 
good work for her sex and for herself, clos- 
ing her college course as she did, with one 
prize and good health, 

I have seen no mention in the JouRNAL of 
the ungentlemanly conduct of some of Miss 
Ellis’s classmates, in declaring, on Class 
Day, that they would not occupy the seats 
arranged for the class, if the lady members 
were in their places amongthem. This dis- 
graceful fact ought to be published; the 
more such things are talked about, the sooner 
will those men who indulge in them become 
ashamed of such meannesses. And the 
sooner women take their rights in these 
small matters—weighty enough they are in 
one sense, too—the better for us all, for 
men as well as for women. 

I should like to have seen those young 
ladies take their seats where in all justice 
and appropriateness they belonged, even if 
the entire exercises had been broken up by 
the means. To have sacrificed the prefer- 
ences of the class and of their friends, would 
have been a trifling affair in comparison with 
the sacrifice of the principle involved by the 
concession. Yours for the cause, 

OnE Wuo Knows. 





oe 
“WOOD-CARVING FOR WOMEN.” 


These were the words that caught my eye 
as I took up the Sunday Morning St. Louis 
Republican, and I paused to look further. 
“Wood-carving as taught in the Cincinnati 
School of Design; Lessons given to ladies 
at 1107 Olive Street. I noted the number 
in my tablets, and resolved to call the next 
time I went down town, and see this new 
work, 

At the Centennial I had seen and enjoyed 
the beautiful wood carvings furnished by 
the young ladies of the Cincinnati School 
of Design; but that this work was destined 
to prove a practical and efficient aid to wo- 
manly independence, did not then dawn 
upon my vision. I knew it was beautiful; 
I did not know it was so practical. 

A few mornings later I called at 1107 
Olive Street. I had expected — what did 
IT expect? Certainly not the vision I beheld 
as the door opened and a charming, win- 
some young lady appeared, on my inquiry 
for Miss H——, the lady whose name ap- 
peared in the advertisement. 

For, like many others, I suppose, I had a 





misty idea that the woman who worked 
with her hands gave her mind to that only. 
But it needed not five minutes conversation 
with Miss H—— to discover in her one of 
the most brilliant women I had ever seen, 
equally at home in literature, art, and the 
leading questions of the day. She had been 
a teacher, but had one day gone up to the 
School of Design, and fallen in love with 
art, and had found that a part of her brains 
lay in the tips of her dainty fingers. She 
had learned the wood-carving. and now had 
come into our busy, materialistic St. Louis, 
to introduce it here. 

So the walnut chips multiplied, and the 
dainty tools glittered, day by day, in the 
sunny south room, and the creeping fern 
clambered over the snowy window draper- 
ies, and the ivies twined about the pictures 
and over the carved book-shelves, and the 
flowers blossomed as they looked down 
upon the class of ladies seated around the 
long table for their work; for wood-carving 
had become quite a fashion among a circle 
of ladies, and Miss H was having more 
orders than she could fill. 

I became very much interested in the 
work, and an almost daily visitor to the 
scene of action. From these visits 1 came 
to believe that this art is one of the keys to 
financial independence for women. It is an 
art especially suited to women. It is ar- 
tistic and yet so practical that without a 
marked artistic taste, the worker can ‘‘fol- 
low copy.” And there is coming to be a 
demand for it. It isto be a necessity to 
us that our homes and appointments shall 
be beautiful. 

There was one feature of the work, I no- 
ted, as the works went on; one of those in- 
visible facts that are so potent in life; and 
that was the new vitality, the rousing of a 
latent self-poise in the circle of learners. 
As they advanced in the work they felt the 
consciousness of a certain sure, definite 
ground on which to stand, and it made them 
more self-reliant and womanly. 

Some young ladies came from an idle 
whim of the moment, to take up the work 
as a species of pastime. But they became 
real, interested workers; they began to feel 
like units rather than ciphers in the world. 
They came to realize something of the dig- 
nity of womanhood, and to question the 
meaning of this great problem of life. 

There is no such potent moral and mental 
tonic as work, genuine honest, paying work; 
and the best incentive to a higher and nobler 
life for women is in opening to them fields of 
suitable labor. ‘‘Welcome to gods and men 
is the self-helping person. For him all 
doors are flung wide, him all tongues greet, 
all honors crown, all eyes follow with de- 
sire.” The importance of the position held 
by the working-women of the world is one 
that is every day meeting a more complete 
recognition. Eliminate the elements of fem- 
inine citizenship, and one of the vital fac- 
tors of this problem of life would be taken 
away. The business women have come to 
be known as a distinct and honorable class, 
holding similar claims to recognition to 
those of the business men of a community. 
There is nothing menial or degrading in the 
fact of labor, unless she herself makes it so. 
Labor develops the energies of the soul, and 
the strength which an untried life never 
gives, may be hers. We are very rapidly 
recognizing the fact that a definite purpose 
in life is the best moral tonic for society. It 
is not, asa general thing, the working-wo- 
men who are ever recreant to the dignity 
and purity of womanhood. It is the idlers, 
the triflers, whether in so-called high life, 
or in lower social strata. 

It came about that a new world grew up 
for a little circle of us, from the nucleus of 
the advertisement I had noted. Those who 
went to see Miss H—— once, were very de- 
sirous to go again; and both the work and 
the workers came to be quite the fashion, 
and quite the thing to know. 

In the long winter evenings, we met in 
Miss H ’s charming room; and the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL was eagerly read, and the 
great questions of life, which it suggested, 
were discussed. 

The College Professor would drop in upon 
us occasionally, and the woman who wrote 
for the newspapers. Sometimes my dear 
Lady Disdain trailed her sweeping draper- 
ies across the threshold, and sometimes it 
was the Poet, who read to us Tennyson’s 
last drama—or his own. We would talk of 
‘high art” and of limited life; of how to 
reach out into that unlimited field for which 
we longed, while cake ard oranges would 
be served on carved plates and decorated 
china. 

One of our circle was a young lady stu- 
dent at Washington University, who was 
one of a half-dozen ladies working with two 
hundred gentlemen in that institution. For 
Washington University, St. Louis, freely 
opens its advantages to the feminine under- 
standing, and girls there are not only toler- 
ated but cordially welcomed to the most 
solid masculine instruction, 

Each one of the little party that gathered 
here was working out some specialty of life; 
making the most of the secret, interior 
prompting, and, working thus earnestly, 
even hindrances and limitations became 
pledges and prophecies of success. For it 
is a blessed fact in God’s providence, that 
wealth cannot buy, nor the want of it whol- 
ly debar us from those things that consti- 











tute life’s best. Always we find the poet's 
words are true, that 


“Tis heaven alone that my away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


LILIAN WHITING. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—————_ ep eo ———__—_———_ 
FOOTING THE BILLS. 


A gentleman connected with one of the 
leading banks in New York, and a member 
of the clearing house, thus sums up the 
losses of the Railroads by the recent strikes: 


Pennsylvania tral 

Chi amd Wort WagMe.......cccccccsecess 1,200,000 

new ork Central 2,600,000 
ie 


Cc 

D. L. and Western 
Delaware and Hudson. 
Jersey Central.... .........- 
Rock Island 





Total $25,650,000 
But this is not all. The loss caused by the 
suspension of traffic in the disturbed States 
is estimated at $13,000,000. The destruc- 
tion of rolling stock and other property, 
which must be paid for by taxpayers, is 
estimated, all told, at $20,000,000. The en- 
tire estimated loss from all sources is placed 
at no less than $60,000,000. And, enormous 
as this sum seems, it has been reached by 
several highly competent authorities. Thus 
then this immense amount of value has been 
destroyed by the strikes, and there is so 
much less left in the hands of those who di- 
rectly and indirectly give employment to 
large numbers of workingmen to pay them 
with. Is this a result which the strikers 
can contemplate with pride? What benefits 
have they to show as compensation for these 
immense losses?—Orange, N. J. Journal. 
ee 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS, 





The Committee on Benevolent Action, of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
have issued the following circular: 

Probably no other of the regular branch- 
es of the benevolent work of the Union has, 
in past years, given greater pleasure to the 
recipients than that of providing invalids in 
needy circumstances with carriage drives 
into the country. 

Last year, 357 persons, mostly women 
and children, selected from the hospitals 
and other benevolent institutions of the 
city, and through private sources, enjoyed 
the privilege, for which, as in former years, 
the strongest proofs of gratitude, with 
thanks, were expressed. 

One lady, who has been very much in- 
terested in the work, writes us: ‘‘To some 
of these poor people, the sight of the hand- 
some residences in the suburbs of the city 
was scarcely less a delight than that of the 
treen fields, the trees and the flowers. This 

rive in a comfortable carriage was a luxury 
they had not dared to hope for, and it came 
into their lives as an expression of kindness 
which they could not mistake. They show- 
ed more real gratitude for such a favor than 
for any supply of the daily necessities of 
food and clothing.” 

The following extract from the last report 
of the resident physician of the Massachu- 
setts general hospital is another indication 
of the good results of this work: ‘‘The Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union has con- 
tinued to furnish frequent drives for the 
patients, when the weather would permit, 
and, in so doing, has aided much in promot- 
ing the recovery of many, and given some 
a rare enjoyment.’ 

The public has always generously re- 
sponded to the appeals of the Committee for 
this purpose, and, in order to be able to 
proceed in carrying out plans for this sea- 
son’s work. special donations of money 
from ladies, gentlemen and business firms 
are now needed. 

All donations, by check or m funds, may 
be sent by mail or otherwise, directed to 
William H. Baldwin, president, 18 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, and marked for ‘Rides 
for Invalids,” for which receipts will be 
promptly forwarded. 

-_—_———-*o —_—_— 


AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 


Our old acquaintance, the Berlin Woman's 
Advocate, of Germany, published by Jenny 
Hirsch, formerly a monthly in pamphlet 
form, now appears in the more useful shape 
of a weekly newspaper, issued every Wednes- 
cay. The number before uscontains a very 
interesting sketch of women in the Eleventh 
Century, under the head of Empress Bertha, 
a speech of Father Hyacinth delivered in 
London, an Austrian serial, and an account 
of the general assembly of the Breslau Kin- 
dergarten Union, held in the hall of the ad- 
vanced school known as the ‘‘School of the 
Holy Ghost.” J. R. A. 

—— ome 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British parliament last summer pass- 
ed a bill, after much resistance, enabling 
medical examining bodies to extend their 
examinations to women, as well as to men, 
and it received the royal sanction and be- 
came a law. 

Thus the fight for medical education 
and official recognition for Woman, in Great 
Britain, may be said to be over. Selfishness 
and prejudice have gone down, and the wo- 
men have won. It is so also on the conti- 
nent. The great universities of Europe 
have generally made full provision for the 
instruction of women in the science of med- 
icine. The general feeling of the profession 
in America upon this question does it hon- 
or; and it may perhaps be useful to the 
British doctor to reflect that the loudest 
clamors against women in medicine come 
from the youngest, the most ignorant, un- 
progressive and little-minded among medical 





graduates. But loud as they are, these 
clamors are unavailing; so long as women 
wish to study medicine and can practice it 
successfully, and so long as other women 
prefer to be attended by them, not all the 
male doctors in Christendom can prevent 
them. 
oe 


STRONG MINDED. 





Some men are afraid that if women vote 
they will all be strong-minded. Don’t wor. 
ry about that, gentlemen. There always 
will be weak-minded women, just as. with 
all their advantages, there are weak-minded 
men. No doubt there will always be a suf. 
ficent supply in one sex to meet the demand 
in the other. Prx-CLive. 








SPECIAL NOTICES — 


Home School in Newburyport, — Mics 
Jane Andrews will receive into her Home School one 
or two girls not over fifteen years of age. School 
ier commences Sept. 5. Address, Newburyport, 

ass. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical] 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an en much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 

Situation Wanted,—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing a situation in an office. Have a thorough classi- 
cal and ee education. Graduated two years ago, 
Have taught sixteen terms in high schools and in the 
lower qvaies, both at the East and at the West, and 
have worked two years as a compoier in good of- 
fices. Have also had some ex ence in proof-read. 
ing. I would now like a situation to assist in proof 
reading, as copyist, or, in fact, to do anything in 
which there is achance for promotion. Can give 
good references if desired. Enquire at this office. 























MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 
Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 
Office hours from § to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 


Sarah <A.. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Sattord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











rT ~ . Y 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 

Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Carpets,—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture,—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

a Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gecorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 


ton, 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
R  eeeete Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, © 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2-1 
St., Philadelphia. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removen her residence and office to the 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 








Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4% Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1to 5 Pp. mM. mm 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 





Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 

of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
3m25 
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